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A WRITER’S RECOLLECTIONS—I. 
BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


Wuen I first knew John Richard Green, during my engagement 
to my husband, and seven years before the ‘Short History ’ was 
published, he had just practically—though not formally—given 
up his orders. He had been originally curate to my husband’s 
father, who held a London living, and the bond between him and 
his Vicar’s family was singularly close and affectionate. After 
the death of the dear mother of the flock, a saintly and tender 
spirit, to whom Mr. Green was much attached, he remained the 
faithful friend of all her children. How much I had heard of him 
before I saw him! The expectation of our first meeting filled 
me with trepidation. Should I be admitted too into that large 
and generous heart ?—would he ‘ pass’ the girl who had dared 
to be his ‘ boy’s ’ fiancée? But after ten minutes all was well, and 
he was my friend no less than my husband’s, to the last hour of 
his fruitful, suffering life. 

And how much it meant, his friendship! It became plain 
very soon after our marriage that ours was to be a literary partner- 
ship. My first published story, written when I was eighteen, had 
appeared in the Churchman’s Magazine in 1870, and an article 
on the ‘ Poema del-Cid,’ the first-fruits of my Spanish browsings 
in the Bodleian, appeared in Macmillan early in 1872. My husband 
was already writing in the Saturday Review and other quarters, 
and had won his literary spurs as one of the three authors of that 
jeu desprit of no small fame in its day, the Oxford Spectator. Our 
three children arrived in 1874, 1876, and 1879, and all the time I 
was reading, listening, talking, and beginning to write in earnest— 
mostly for the Saturday Review. ‘J. R. G.,’ as we loved to call 
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him, took up my efforts with the warmest encouragement, tempered 
indeed by constant fears that I should become a mere bookworm 
and Dryasdust, yielding day after day to the mere luxury of reading 
and putting nothing into shape! 

Against this supposed tendency in me he railed perpetually. 
‘Anyone can read!’ he would say ;—‘ anybody of decent wits 
can accumulate notes and references—the difficulty is to write— 
to make something!’ And later on, when I was deep in Spanish 
chronicles, and thinking vaguely of a History of Spain, early 
Spain at any rate, he wrote almost impatiently— Begin—and 
begin your book. Don’t do “studies” and that sort of thing— 
one’s book teaches one everything as one writes it.’ I was reminded 
of that letter years later when I came across in Amiel’s journal 
a passage almost to the same effect. ‘It is by writing that one 
learns—it is by pumping that one draws water into one’s well.’ 
But in J. R. G.’s case the advice he gave his friend was carried out 
by himself through every hour of his short, concentrated life. 
‘He died learning,’ as the inscription on his grave testifies; but 
he also died making. In other words, the shaping, creative instinct 
wrestled in him with the powers of death through long years, and 
never deserted him to the very end. Who that has ever known 
the passion of the writer and the student can read without tears 
the record of his last months ? He was already doomed when I 
first saw him in 1871, for signs of tuberculosis had been discovered 
in 1869, and all through the ‘seventies and till he died, in 1883, 
while he was writing the ‘Short History,’ the expanded Library 
Edition in four volumes, and the two brilliant monographs on 
‘The Making of England’ and ‘The Conquest of England,’ the 
last of which was put together from his notes, and finished by his 
devoted wife and secretary after his death, he was fighting for his 
life, in order that he might finish his work. He was a dying man 
from January 1881, but he finished and published ‘The Making 
of England ’ in 1882, and began ‘ The Conquest of England.’ On 
February 25, ten days before his death, his wife told him that the 
end was near. He thought a little, and said that he had ‘still 
something to say in his book ‘ which is worth saying. I will make 
a fight for it. I will do what I can, and I must have sleeping 
draughts for a week. After that it will not matter if they lose 
their effect.’ He worked on a little longer—but on March 7 all 
was over. My husband had gone out to see him in February, and 
came home marvelling at the miracle of such life in death. 
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I have spoken of the wonderful stimulus and encouragement 
he could give to the young student. But he was no flatterer. 
No one could strike harder or swifter than he, when he chose. 

It was to me—in his eager friendship for ‘ Humphry’s’ young 
wife—he first entrusted the task of that primer of English literature 
which afterwards Mr. Stopford Brooke carried out with such 
astonishing success. But I was far too young for such a piece of 
work, and knew far too little. I made a sketch, however, and 
took it up to him when he was in rooms in Beaumont Street. He 
was entirely dissatisfied with it, and as gently and kindly as possible 
told me it wouldn’t do, and that I must give it up. Then throwing 
it aside, he began to walk up and down his room, sketching out 
how such a general outline of English Literature might be written 
and should be written. I sat by enchanted, all my natural dis- 
appointment charmed away. The knowledge, the enthusiasm, 
the shaping power of the frail human being moving there before 
me—with the slight emaciated figure, the great brow, the bright 
eyes; all the physical presence, instinct, aflame, with the in- 
tellectual and poetic passion which grew upon him as he traced 
the mighty stream of England’s thought and song :—it was an 
experience never forgotten, one of those by which mind teaches 
mind, and the endless succession is carried on. 

Sometimes his criticism took a mischievous turn, which would 
have given offence in anyone else than he. There is a story of 
him in a group of intimate friends, where it seemed to him that 
a pair of engaged persons were too much absorbed in each other, 
and not ready enough to give its due to mere friendship. They 
sat rather apart, hand in hand, and the rest of the circle felt shut 
out. Whereupon J. R. G. went up to a dear old lady, the mistress 
of the house, took her hand, and sat holding it, silent and demure. 
There was laughter, and probably wrath—for the moment. But 
it was not easy to be angry with J. R. G. for long. 

There is another memory from the early time, which comes 
back to me—of J. R. G. in Notre Dame. We were on our honey- 
moon journey, and we came across him in Paris. We went together 
to Notre Dame, and there as we all lingered at the western end, 
looking: up to the gleaming colour of the distant apse, the spirit 
came upon him. He began to describe what the Church had seen ; 
coming through down the generations, from vision to vision. He 
spoke in a low voice, but without a pause or break, standing in 
deep shadow close to the western door. One scarcely saw him, 
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and I almost lost the sense of his individuality. It seemed to be 
the very voice of History—Life telling of itself. . 

His place in the ranks of history is high and safe. That was 
abundantly shown by the testimony of the large gathering of 
English scholars and historians at the memorial meeting held 
in his own college some years ago. He remains as one of the 
leaders of that school (there is of course another and a strong one !) 
which holds that without imagination and personality a man 
had better not write history at all; since no re-creation of the 
past is really possible without the kindling and welding force that 
a man draws from his own spirit. 

But it is as a friend that I desire—with undying love and 
gratitude—to commemorate him here. To my husband, to all 
the motherless family he had taken to his heart, he was affection 
and constancy itself. And as for me, just before the last visit 
that we paid him at Mentone in 1882, a year before he died, he 
was actually thinking out schemes for that history of early Spain 
which it seemed, both to him and me, I must at last begin, and 
was inquiring what help I could get from libraries on the Riviera 
during our stay with him. Then, when we came, I remember our 
talks in the little Villa St. Nicholas—his sympathy, his enthusiasm, 
his unselfish help ; while all the time he was wrestling with death 
for just a few more months in which to finish hisown work. Both 
Lord Bryce and Sir Leslie Stephen have paid their tribute to this 
wonderful talk of his later years. ‘No such talk,’ says Lord 
Bryce, ‘has been heard in our generation.’ Of Madame de Stael 
it was said that she wrote her books out of the talk of the 
distinguished men who frequented her salon. Her own conversa- 
tion was directed to evoking from the brains of others what she 
afterwards, as an artist, knew how to use better than they. Her 
talk—small blame to her !—was plundering and acquisitive. But 
J. R. G.’s talk gave perpetually—admirable listener though he was. 
All that he had, he gave; so that our final thought of him is not 
that of the suffering invalid, the thwarted workman, the life cut 
short, but rather that of one who had richly done his part, and 
left in his friends’ memories no mere pathetic appeal, but much 
more a bracing message for their own easier and longer lives, 


Of the two other historians with whom my youth threw me 
into contact, Mr. Freeman and Bishop Stubbs, I have some lively 
memories, Mr. Freeman was first known to me, I think, through 
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‘ Johnny,’ as he was wont to call J. R. G., whom he adored. Both 
he and J. R. G. were admirable letter-writers, and a small volume 
of their correspondence—much of it already published separately 
—if it could be put together—like that of Flaubert and George 
Sand—would make excellent reading for a future generation. In 
1877 and 1878, when I was plunged in the history of West-Gothic 
Kings, I had many letters from Mr. Freeman, and never were 
letters about grave matters less grave. Take this outburst about 
a lady who had sent him some historical work to look at. He 
greatly liked and admired the lady; but her work drove him 
wild. ‘I never saw anything like it for missing the point of every- 
thing. . . . Then she has no notion of putting a sentence together, 
so that she said some things which I fancy she did not mean to 
say—as that “the beloved Queen Louisa of Prussia” was the 
mother of M. Thiers. When she said that the Duke of Orleans’ 
horses ran away “ leaving two infant sons,” it may have been so: 
I have no evidence either way.’ 

Again—I am going to send you the Spanish part of my 
Historical Geography. It will be very bad, but—when I don’t 
know a thing I believe I generally know that I don’t know it, and 


so manage to wrap it up in some vague phrase which, if not right, 
may at least not be wrong. Thus I have always held that the 
nursery account of Henry VIII— 


And Henry the Eighth was as fat as a pig— 


is to be preferred to Froude’s version. For, though certainly an 
inadequate account of the reign, it is true as far as it goes.’ 
Once, certainly, we stayed at Somerleaze, and I retain the 
impression of a very busy, human, energetic man of letters, a good 
Churchman, and a good citizen, brimful of likes and dislikes, and 
waving his red beard often as a flag of battle in many a hot 
skirmish, especially with J. R. G., but always warm-hearted and 
generally placable—except in the case of James Anthony Froude. 
The feud between Freeman and Froude was, of course, a standing 
dish in the educated world of half a century ago. It may be argued 
that the Muse of History has not decided the quarrel quite accord- 
ing to justice; that Clio has shown herself something of a jade 
in the matter, as easily influenced by fair externals as a certain 
Helen was long ago. How many people now read the ‘ Norman 
Conquest ’—except the few scholars who devote themselves to 
the same period? Whereas Froude’s history, with all its sins, 
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lives, and .n my belief will long live, because the man who wrote 
it was a writer, and understood his art. 

Of Bishop Stubbs, the greatest historical name surely in the 
England of the last half of the nineteenth century, I did not 
personally see much while we lived in Oxford and he was Regius 
Professor. He-had no gifts—it was his chief weakness as a teacher 
—for creating a young school around him, setting one man to work 
on this job, and another on that, as has been done with great success 
in many instances abroad. He was too reserved, too critical, 
perhaps too sensitive. But he stood as a great influence in the 
background, felt if not seen. A word of praise from him meant 
everything ; a word of condemnation, in his own subjects, settled 
the matter. I remember well, after I had written a number of 
articles on early Spanish Kings and Bishops, for a_ historical 
Dictionary, and they were already in proof, how on my daily visits 
to the Bodleian I began to be puzzled by the fact that some of 
the very obscure books I had been using were ‘out’ when I 
wanted them, or had been abstracted from my table by one of 
the sub-librarians. ‘Joannes Biclarensis "—he was missing! Who 
in the world could want that obscure chronicle of an obscure 
period but myself? I began to envisage some hungry German 
Privatdozent, on his holiday, raiding my poor little subject and 
my books, with a view to his Doctor’s thesis. Then one morning, 
as I went in, I came across Dr. Stubbs, with an ancient and 
portly volume under his arm. Joannes Biclarensis himself !— 
I knew it at once. The Professor gave me a friendly nod, and I 
saw a twinkle in his eye as we passed. Going to my desk, I found 
another volume gone—this time the ‘Acts of the Councils of Toledo.’ 
So far as I knew, not the most ardent Churchman in Oxford felt 
at that time any absorbing interest in the Councils of Toledo. At 
any rate, I had been left in undisturbed possession of them for 
months. Evidently something was mone, and I sat down 
to my work in bewilderment. 

Then, on my way home, I ran into a fellow-worker for the 
Dictionary—a well-known don, and history tutor. ‘Do you know 
what’s happened?’ he said in excitement :—‘ Stubbs has been 
going through our work! The Editor wanted his imprimatur 
before the final printing. Can’t expect anybody but Stubbs to 
know all these things! My books are gone too.’ We walked 
up to the Parks together in a common anxiety, like a couple of 
schoolboys in for Smalls. Then in a few days the tension was 
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over; my books were on my desk again; the Professor stopped 
me in the Broad with a smile, and the remark that Joannes 
Biclarensis was really quite an interesting fellow, and I received 
a very friendly letter from the Editor of the Dictionary. 

And, perhaps, I may be allowed, after these forty years, one 
more recollection, although I am afraid a proper reticence would 
suppress it! A little later, ‘Mr. Creighton’ came to visit us, 
after his immigration to Embleton and the north; and I timidly 
gave him some lives of West-Gothic Kings and Bishops to read. 
He read them—they were very long, and terribly minute—and 
put down the proofs, without saying much. Then he walked 
down to Oxford with my husband, and sent me back a message 
by him—‘ Tell M. to go on. There is nobody but Stubbs doing 
such work in Oxford now.’ The thrill of pride and delight such 
words gave me may be imagined. But there were already causes 
at work why I should not ‘ go on.’ 


I shall have more to say presently about the work on the origins 
of modern Spain. It was the only thorough ‘discipline’ I ever 
had; it lasted about two years—years of incessant, arduous work 
and it led directly to the writing of ‘ Robert Elsmere.’ But before 
and after, how full life was of other things! The joys of one’s 
new home, of the children that began to patter about it, of every 
bit of furniture and blue pot it contained, each representing some 
happy chasse or special earning—of its garden of a quarter of an 
acre, where I used to feel as Hawthorne felt in the garden of the 
Concord Manse—amazement that Nature should take the trouble 
to produce things as big as vegetable marrows, or as surprising 
as scarlet runners that topped one’s head, just that we might own 
and eat them. Then, the life of the University town, with all 
those marked antagonisms I have described, those intellectual and 
religious movements, that were like the meeting currents of rivers 
ina lake; and the pleasure of new friendships, where everybody 
was equal, nobody was rich, and the intellectual average was 
naturally high. In those days too, a small group of women, of 
whom I was one, were laying the foundations of the whole system 
of women’s education in Oxford. Mrs. Creighton and I, with 
Mrs. Max Miiller, were the secretaries and founders of the first 
organised series of lectures for women in the University town; 
I was the first secretary of Somerville Hall, and it fell to me, by 
chance, to suggest the name of the future college. My friends 
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and I were all on fire for women’s education, including women’s 
medical education, and very emulous of Cambridge, where the 
movement was already far advanced. 

But hardly any of us were at all on fire for woman suffrage, 
wherein the Oxford educational movement differed greatly from 
the Cambridge movement. The majority, certainly, of the group 
to which I belonged at Oxford were at that time persuaded that 
the development of woman’s power in the State—or rather, in 
such a State as England, with its far-reaching and Imperial obliga- 
tions, resting ultimately on the sanction of war—should be on 
lines of its own. We believed that growth through Local Govern- 
ment, and perhaps through some special machinery for bringing 
the wishes and influence of women of all classes to bear on Par- 
liament, other than the Parliamentary vote, was the real line of 
progress. However, I shall return to this subject perhaps on 
some later occasion, in connexion with the intensified suffragist 
campaign which began about ten years ago (1907-8) and in which 
I took some part. I will only note here my first acquaintance 
with Mrs. Fawcett. I see her so clearly as a fresh picturesque 
figure—in a green silk dress, and a necklace of amber beads, 
when she came down to Oxford in the mid-’seventies to give a 
course of lectures in the series that Mrs. Creighton and I were 
organising, and I remember well the atmosphere of sympathy and 
admiration which surrounded her, as she spoke to an audience in 
which many of us were well acquainted with the heroic story of 
Mr. Faweett’s blindness, and of the part played by his wife in 
enabling him to continue his economic and Parliamentary work. 

But life then was not all lectures !—nor was it all Oxford. There 
were vacations, and vacations generally meant for us some weeks 
at least of travel, even when pence were fewest. The Christmas 
vacation of 1874 we were in Paris. The weather was bitter, and we 
were lodged, for cheapness’ sake, in an old-fashioned hotel, where 
the high-canopied beds with their mountainous duvets were very 
difficult to wake up in on acold morning. But in spite of snow and 
sleet we filled our days tothe brim. We took with us some intro- 
ductions from Oxford—to Madame Mohl, the Renans, the Gaston 
Paris, the Boutmys, the Ribots, and from my Uncle Matthew, to 
the Scherers at Versailles. Monsieur Taine was already known to 
us, and it was at their house, on one of Madame Taine’s Thursdays, 
that I first heard French conversation at its best. There was 
@ young man there, dark-eyed, dark-haired, to whom I listened— 
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not always able to follow the rapid French in which he and two 
other men were discussing some literary matter of the moment, 
but conscious, for the first time, of what the conversation of in- 
tellectual equals might be, if it were always practised as the French 
are trained to practise it from their mother’s milk, by the influence 
of a long tradition. The young man was M. Paul Bourget, who 
had not yet begun to write novels, while his literary and philo- 
sophical essays seemed rather to mark him out as the disciple of 
M. Taine than as the Catholic protagonist he was soon to become. 
M. Bourget did not speak English, and my French conversation, 
which at that time was wholly learnt from books, had a way then— 
and alack, has still—of breaking down under me, just as one reached 
the thing one really wanted to say. So that I did not attempt 
to do more than listen. But I seem to remember that those with 
whom he talked were M. Francis Charmes, then a writer on the 
staff of the Débats, and afterwards the editor of the Revue des deux 
Mondes in succession to M. Brunetiére; and M. Gaston Paris, 
the brilliant head of French philology at the Collége de France. 
What struck me then, and through all the new experiences and 
new acquaintanceships of our Christmas fortnight, was that strenu- 
ous and passionate intensity of the French temper, which foreign 
nations so easily lose sight of, but which, in truth, is as much part 
of the French nature as their gaiety, or as what seems to us their 
frivolity. The war of 1870, the Commune, were but three years 
behind them. Germany had torn from them Alsace-Lorraine ; 
she had occupied Paris; and their own Jacobins had ruined and 
burnt what even Germany had spared. In the minds of the in- 
tellectual class there lay deep, on the one hand, a determination 
to rebuild France, on the other to avenge her defeat. The blackened 
ruins of the Tuileries and of the Cour des Comptes still disfigured 
a city which grimly kept them there as a warning against anarchy ; 
while the statue of the Ville de Strasbourg in the Place de la 
Concorde had worn for three years the funeral garlands, which by 
the time, surely, that these Recollections see the light in book form, 
will, after forty-six or forty-seven years, have been once more re- 
placed by the rejoicing tricolour. At the same time reconstruction 
was everywhere beginning, especially in the field of education. The 
corrupt, political influence of the Empire, which had used the 
whole educational system of the country for the purpose of keeping 
itself'and its supporters in power, was at an end. The reorganised 
‘Fcole Normale,’ under that Protestant saint M. Picot, was be- 
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coming a source of moral and mental strength among thousands 
of young men and women ; and the‘ Ecole des Sciences politiques,’ 
the joint work of Taine, Renan, and M. Boutmy, its first director, 
was laying foundations, whereof the results are to be seen con- 
spicuously to-day, in French character, French resource, French 
patience, French science, as this hideous war has revealed them. 
I remember an illuminating talk with M. Renan himself on 
this subject during our visit. We had never yet seen him, and 
we carried an introduction to him from Max Miiller, our neighbour 
and friend in Oxford. We found him alone, in a small working 
room, crowded with books, at the Collége de France. Madame 
Renan was away, and he had abandoned his large library for some- 
thing more easily warmed. My first sight of him was something 
of a shock—of the large ungainly figure, the genial face, with its 
spreading cheeks and humorous eyes, the big head, with its scanty 
locks of hair. I think he felt an amused and kindly interest in 
the two young folk from Oxford, who had come as pilgrims to his 
shrine, and realising that our French was not fluent and our shyness 
great, he filled up the time—and the gaps—by a monologue, lit up 
by many touches of Renanesque humour, on the situation in France. 
First, as to literature—‘ No—we have no genius, no poets or 
writers of the first rank just now—at least so it seemsto me. But 
we work—nous travaillons beaucoup ! Ce sera notre salut.’ It was 
the same as to politics. He had no illusions and few admirations. 
‘ The Chamber is full of mediocrities. We are governed by avocats — 
and pharmaciens. But at least ils ne feront pas la guerre!’ 
He smiled, but there was that in the smile and the gesture 
which showed the smart within ; from which not even his scholar’s 
philosophy,* with its ideal of a world of cosmopolitan science, 
could protect him. At that moment he was inclined to despair 
of his country. The mad adventure of the Commune had gone 
deep into his soul ;, and there were still a good many pacifying 
years to run, before he could talk of his life as ‘ cette charmante 
promenade 4 travers la réalité’—for which, with all it had con- 
tained of bad and good, he yet thanked the Gods. At that time 
he was fifty-one ; he had just published ‘ L’Antichrist,’ the most 
brilliant of all the volumes of the ‘ Origines’ ; and he was not yet 
a, member of the French Academy. 
I turn to a few other impressions from that distant time. One 
night we were in the ‘ Théatre Frangais,’ and Racine’s ‘ Phédre’ 
was to be given. I at least had never been in the Maison de Moliére 
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before, and in such matters as acting, I possessed, at twenty-three, 
only a very raw and country-cousinish judgment. There had 
been a certain amount of talk in Oxford of a new and remarkable 
French actress, but neither of us had really any idea of what was 
before us. Then the play began. And before the first act was 
over, we were Sitting bent forward, gazing at the stage in an intense 
and concentrated excitement, such as I can scarcely remember 
ever feeling again, except perhaps when the same actress played 
‘Hernani ’ in London for the first time in 1884. Sarah Bernhardt 
was then—December 1874—in the first full tide of her success. 
She was of a ghostly and willowy slenderness. Each of the great 
speeches seemed actually to rend the delicate frame. When she 
fell back after one of them, you felt an actual physical terror lest 
there should not be enough life left in the slight dying woman to 
let her speak again. And you craved for yet more and more of 
the voix d’or which rang in one’s ears as the frail yet exquisite 
instrument of a mighty music. Never before had it been brought 
home to me what dramatic art might be, or the power of the French 
Alexandrine. And never did I come so near quarrelling with 
‘Uncle Matt,’ as when, on our return, after having heard my say 
about the genius of Sarah Bernhardt, he patted my hand in- 
dulgently with the remark—‘ But, my dear child—you see—you 
never saw Rachel ! ’ 

As we listened to Sarah Bernhardt, we were watching the 
outset of a great career which had still some forty years to run. 
On another evening we made acquaintance with a little old woman 
who had been born in the first year of the Terror, who had spent 
her early youth in the salon of Madame Récamier, valued there, 
above all, for her difficult success in drawing a smile from that 
old and melancholy genius, Chateaubriand; and had since held - 
a salon of her own, which deserves a special place in the history 
of salons. For it was held, according to the French tradition, 
and in Paris, by an Englishwoman. It was, I think, Max Miiller 
who gave us an introduction to Madame Mohl. She sent us an 
invitation to one of her Friday evenings, and we duly mounted 
to the top of the old house in the Rue du Bac, which she made 
famous for so long. As we entered the room I saw a small dis- 
hevelled figure, grey-headed, crouching beside a grate with a kettle 
in her hand. It was Madame Mohl—then eighty-one—who was 
trying to make the fire burn. She just raised herself to greet 
us, with a swift investigating glance; and then returned to her 
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task of making the tea, in which I endeavoured to help her. But 
she did not like to be helped, and I soon subsided into my usual 
listening and watching, which, perhaps, for one who was singularly 
immature in all social respects at twenty-three, was the best policy. 
I seem still to see the tall substantial form of Julius Mohl standing 
behind her, with various other elderly men, who were no doubt 
famous folk, if one had known their names. And in the corner 
was the Spartan tea-table, with its few biscuits, which stood for 
the plain living whereon was nourished the high thinking and high 
talking which had passed through these rooms. Guizot, Cousin, 
Ampére, Fauriel, Mignet, Lamartine, all the great men of the 
middle century had talked there ; not—in general—the poets and 
the artists, but the politicians, the historians, and the savants. 
The little Fairy Blackstick, incredibly old, kneeling on the floor, 
with the shabby dress and touzled grey hair, had made a part of 
the central scene in France, through the Revolution, the reign of 
the Citizen king, and the Second Empire—playing the réle, through 
_ it all, of a good friend of freedom. If only one had heard her talk ! 
But there were few people in the room, and we were none of us 
inspired. I must sadly put down that Friday evening among 
the lost opportunities of life. For Mrs. Simpson’s biography of 
Madame Mohl shows what a wealth of wit and memory there was 
in that small head! Her social sense, her humour, never deserted 
her, though she lived to be ninety. When she was dying, her 
favourite cat, a tom, leaped on her bed. Her eyes lit up as she 
feebly stroked him. ‘He is so distinguished!’ she whispered. 
‘But his wife is not distinguished at all. He doesn’t know it. 
But many men are like that.’ It was one of the last sayings of 
an expert in the human scene. 


If these are to be the recollections of a writer, in which perhaps 

other writers by profession, as well as the more general public, 
may take some interest, I shall perhaps be forgiven if I give some 
account of the processes of thought and work which led to the 
writing of my first successful novel ‘ Robert Elsmere.’ 

It was in 1878 that a new editor was appointed for one of the 
huge well-known volumes in which, under the aegis of the John 
Murray of the day, the Nineteenth Century was accustomed to 
concentrate its knowledge—classical, historical, and theological— 
in convenient, if not exactly handy form. Dr. Wace, now Dean 
of Canterbury, was then an indefatigable member of the Times 
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staff. Yet he undertook this extra work, and carried it bravely 
through. He came to Oxford to beat up recruits for Smith’s 
‘Dictionary of Christian Biography,’ a companion volume to that 
of ‘ Classical Biography,’ and dealing with the first; seven centuries 
of Christianity. He had been told that I had been busying myself 
with early Spain, and he came to me to ask whether I would take 
the Spanish lives for the period, especially those concerned with 
the West-Goths in Spain; while at the same time he applied to 
various Oxford historians for work on the Ostrogoths and the 
Franks. 

I was much tempted, but I had a good deal to consider. The 
French and Spanish reading it involved was no difficulty. But 
the power of reading Latin rapidly, both the degraded Latin of 
the fifth and sixth centuries, and the learned Latin of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth, was essential ; and I had only learnt some Latin 
since my marriage, and was by no means at home in it. I had long 
since found out too, in working at the Spanish literature of the 
eleventh to the fourteenth century, that the only critics and re- 
searchers worth following in that field were German; and though 
I had been fairly well grounded in German at school, and had 
read a certain amount, the prospect of a piece of work which meant, 
in the main, Latin texts and German commentaries, was rather 
daunting. The well-trained woman student of the present day 
would have felt probably no such qualms, But I had not been 
well trained; and the Pattison standards of what work should 
be stood like dragons in the way. 

However I took the plunge, and I have always been grateful 
to Dean Wace. The sheer, bard, brain-stretching work of the two 
or three years which followed I look back to now with delight. 
It altered my whole outlook, and gave me horizons and sympathies 
that I have never lost, however dim all the positive knowledge 
brought me by the work has long since become. The strange 
thing was that out of the work which seemed both to myself and 
others to mark the abandonment of any foolish hopes of novel 
writing I might have cherished as a girl, ‘ Robert Elsmere ’ should 
have arisen. For after my marriage I had made various attempts 
to write fiction. They were clearly failures. J. R. G. dealt very 
faithfully with me on the subject ; and I could only conclude that 
the instinct to tell stories, which had been so strong in me as a 
child and girl, meant nothing, and was to be suppressed. I did 
indeed write a story for my children, which came out in 1880— 
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Milly and Olly ’: but that wrote itself and was’a mere transcript 
of their little lives. 

And yet I venture to think it was, after all, the instinct for 
‘making out,’ as the Brontés used to call their own wonderful 
story-telling passion, which rendered this historical work so en- 
thralling to me. Those far-off centuries became veritably alive 
to me—the Arian kings fighting an ever-losing battle against the 
ever-encroaching power of the Catholic Church, backed by 
the still lingering and still potent ghost of the Roman Empire ; 
the Catholic Bishops gathering, sometimes through winter snow, 
to their Councils at Seville and Toledo; the centres of culture 
in remote corners of the peninsula, where men lived with books 
and holy things, shrinking from the wild life around them, and 
handing on the precious remnants and broken traditions of the 
older classical world; the mutual scorn of Goth and Roman; 
martyrs, fanatics, heretics, nationalists and cosmopolitans; and, 
rising upon, enveloping them all, as the seventh and eighth centuries 
drew on, the tide of Islam, and the menace of that time when 
the great church of Cordova should be half a mosque and half a 
Christian cathedral. 

I lived, indeed, in that old Spain, while I was at work in the 
Bodleian and at home. To spend hours and days over the signa- 
tures to an obscure Council, identifying each name so far as the 
existing materials allowed, and attaching to it some fragment of 
human interest, so that gradually something of a picture emerged, 
as of a thing lost and recovered—dredged up from the deeps of 
time—that, I think, was the joy of it all. . 

I see, in memory, the small Oxford room, as it was on a winter 
evening, between nine and midnight, my husband in one corner 
preparing his college lectures, or writing a ‘Saturday middle’ ; 
my books and I in another; the reading-lamp, always to me a 
symbol of peace and ‘recollection’; the Oxford quiet outside. 
And yet, it was not so tranquil as it looked. For beating round 
us all the time were the spiritual winds of an agitated day. The 
Oxford of thought was not quiet; it was divided, as I have 
shown, by sharper antagonisms and deeper feuds than exist to-day. 
Darwinism was penetrating everywhere; Pusey was preaching 
against its effects on belief; Balliol stood for an unfettered history 
and criticism, Christ Church for authority and creeds; Renan’s 
‘ Origines ’ were still coming out, Strauss’s last book also ; my uncle 
was publishing ‘God and the Bible’ in succession to ‘ Literature 
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and Dogma’; and ‘Supernatural Religion’ was making no small 
stir. And meanwhile what began to interest and absorb me were 
sources—testimony. To what—to whom—did it all go back ?—this 
great story of early civilisation, early religion, which modern men . 
could write and interpret so differently ? 

And on this question, the writers and historians of four early 
centuries, from the fifth to the ninth, as I lived with them, seemed 
to throw a partial, but yet a searching light. I have expressed 
it in ‘Robert Elsmere.’ Langham and Robert, talking in the 
Squire’s library on Robert’s plans for a history of Gaul during 
the breakdown of the Empire and the emergence of modern France, 
come to the vital question: ‘ History depends on testimony. What 
is the nature and value of testimony at given times? In other 
words, did the man of the third century understand, or report, 
or interpret facts in the same way as the man of the sixteenth or 
the nineteenth ? And if not, what are the differences ?—and what 
are the deductions to be made from them ? ’ 

Robert replies that his work has not yet dug deep enough to 
make him answer the question. 

‘«Tt is enormously important, I grant—enormously,” he re- 
peated reflectively.’ 

On which Langham says to himself, though not to Elsmere, 
that the whole of ‘ orthodoxy ’ is in it, and depends on it. 

And in a later passage, when Elsmere is mastering the ‘ Quellen’ 
of his subject, he expresses himself with bewilderment to Catherine 
on this same subject of ‘testimony.’ He is immersed in the 
chronicles and biographies of the fifth and sixth centuries. Every 
history, every biography is steeped in marvel. A man divided 
by only a few years from the bishop or saint whose life he is writing, 
reports the most fantastic miracles. What is the psychology of 
it all? The whole age seems to Robert ‘ non-sane.’? And, mean- 
while, across and beyond the mediaeval centuries, behind the 
Christian era itself, the modern student looks back inevitably, 
involuntarily, to certain Greeks and certain Latins, who ‘ Tepre- 
sent a forward strain,’ who intellectually ‘belong to a world 
ahead of them.’ You ’—he says to them—‘you are really my 
kindred,” 

That, after all, I tried to express this intellectual experience— 
which was of course an experience of my own—not in critical or 
historical work, but in a novel, that is to say in terms of human 
life, was the result of an incident which occurred towards the close 
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of our lives in Oxford. It was not long after the appearance of 
‘Supernatural Religion,’ and the rise of that newer school of 
Biblical criticism in Germany expressed by the once honoured 
name of Dr. Harnack. Darwinian debate in the realm of natural 
science was practically over. The spread of evolutionary ideas 
in the fields of history and criticism was the real point of interest. 
Accordingly, the University pulpit was often filled by men en- 
deavouring ‘to fit a not very exacting science to a very grudging 
orthodoxy’; and the heat of an ever-strengthening controversy 
was in the Oxford air. 

In 1881, as it happened, the Bampton Lectures were preached 
by the Rev. John Wordsworth, then Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose, 
and, later, Bishop of Salisbury. He and my husband—who, before 
pur marriage, was also a Fellow of Brasenose—were still tutorial 
colleagues, and I therefore knew him personally, and his first 
wife, the brilliant daughter of the beloved Bodley’s Librarian 
of my day, Mr. Coxe. We naturally attended Mr. Wordsworth’s 
first Bampton. He belonged, very strongly, to what I have called 
the Christ Church camp ; while we belonged, very strongly, to the 
Balliol camp. But no one could fail to respect John Wordsworth 
deeply ; while his connexion with his great-uncle, the poet, to 
whom he bore a marked personal likeness, gave him always a 
glamour in my eyes. Still I remember going with a certain shrink- 
ing; and it was the shock of indignation excited in me by the 
sermon which led directly—though after seven intervening years— 
to ‘ Robert Elsmere.’ 

The sermon was on ‘The present unsettlement in religion’; 
and it connected the ‘ unsettlement’ definitely with ‘sin.’ The 
‘moral causes of unbelief,’ said the preacher, “ were (1) prejudice ; 
(2) severe claims of religion ; (3) intellectual faults, especially 
indolence, coldness, recklessness, pride, and avarice.’ 

The sermon expounded and developed this outline with great 
vigour, and every sceptical head received its due buffeting in a tone 
and fashion that now scarcely survives. I sat in the darkness under 
the gallery. The preacher’s fine ascetic face was plainly visible 
in the middle light of the church ; and while the confident priestly 
voice flowed on, I seemed to see, grouped around the speaker, 
the forms of those, his colleagues and contemporaries, the patient 
scholars and thinkers of the Liberal host, Stanley, Jowett, Green 
of Balliol, Lewis Nettleship, Henry Sidgwick, my uncle, whom he 
in truth—though perhaps not consciously—was attacking. My 
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heart was hot within me. How could one show England what 
was really going on in her midst? Surely the only way was 
through imagination ; through a picture of actual life and con- 
duct; through something as ‘simple, sensuous, passionate’ as 
one could make it. Who and what were the persons of whom the 
preacher gave this grotesque account ? What was their history 2 
How had their thoughts and doubts come to be? What was the 
effect of them on conduct ? 

The immediate result of the sermon however was a pamphlet 
called ‘ Unbelief and Sin : a Protest addressed to those who attended 
the Bampton Lecture of Sunday, March 6th.’ It was rapidly 
written and printed, and was put up in the windows of a well-known 
shop in the High Street. In the few hours of its public career, 
it enjoyed a very lively sale. Then an incident—quite unforeseen 
by its author—slit its little life! A well-known clergyman walked 
into the shop and asked for the pamphlet. He turned it over, 
and at once pointed out to one of the partners of the firm in the 
shop that there was no printer’s name upon it. The booksellers 
who had produced the pamphlet, no doubt with an eye to their 
large clerical clientéle, had omitted the printer’s name, and the 
omission was illegal. Pains and penalties were threatened, and 
the frightened booksellers at once withdrew the pamphlet, and 
sent word of what had happened to my much astonished self, 
who had neither noticed the omission, nor was aware of the law. 
But Dr. Foulkes, the clergyman in question—no one that knew 
the Oxford of my day will have forgotten his tall militant figure, 
with the defiant white hair, and the long clerical coat, as it haunted 
the streets of the University !—had only stimulated the tare he 
seemed to have rooted up. For the pamphlet thus easily suppressed 
was really the germ of the later book; in that, without attempt- 
ing direct argument, it merely sketched two types of character— 
the character that either knows no doubts or has suppressed them, 
and the character that fights its stormy way to truth. 

The latter was the first sketch for Robert Elsmere. That 
same evening, at a College party, Professor Green came up to me. 
I had sent him the pamphlet the night before, and had not yet 
had a word from him. His kind brown eyes smiled upon me as he 
said a hearty ‘thank you,’ adding ‘a capital piece of work,’ or 
something to that effect ; after which my spirits were quite equal 
to telling him the story of Dr. Foulkes’ raid. 
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(To be continued.) 
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AIRMEN O’ WAR. 
VIl. ‘THE ATTACK WAS BROKEN.’ 
BY BOYD CABLE, 


Tue infantry who watched from their trenches one afternoon a 
Flight of our machines droning over high above their heads had 
no inkling of the effect that Flight was going to have on their, the 
infantry’s, well-being. If they had known that the work of that 
Flight, the successful carrying out of its mission, was going to make 
all the difference of life and death to them they might have been 
more interested in it. But they did not know then, and do not 
know now, and what is perhaps more surprising, the Flight itself 
never fully learned the result of their patrol, because air work, so 
divided up and apparently disconnected, is really a systematic 
whole, and only those whose work it is to collect the threads and 
twist them together know properly how much one means to the 
other. 

This Flight was out on a photographic patrol. They had been 
ordered to proceed to a certain spot over Hunland and take a series 
of pictures there, and they did so and returned in due course with 
nothing more unusual about the performance than rather a ‘high 
average of attentions paid to them by the Hun Archies. The 
photos were developed and printed as usual within a few minutes 
of the machines touching the ground, and were rushed off to their 
normal destinations. The photographers went to their afternoon 
tea and forgot the matter. 

But in a Nissen hut some miles from the photographers’ drome 
afternoon tea was held ‘up, while several people pored over the 
photos with magnifying glasses, consulted the many maps which 
hung round the walls and covered the tables, spoke earnestly 
into telephones, and dictated urgent notes. One result of all 
this activity was that Captain Washburn, or ‘ Washie,’ and his 
Observer Lieut. ‘ Pip’ Smith, to their no slight annoyance, were 
dragged from their tea and pushed off on an urgent reconnaissance, 
and two Flights of two fighting scout Squadrons received orders to 
make their patrol half an hour before the time ordered. ‘ Washie ’ 
and his Observer were both rather specialists in reconnaissance work, 
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and they received sufficient of a hint from their Squadron Com- 
mander of the urgency of their job to wipe out their regrets of a 
lost tea and set them bustling aboard their "bus ‘ Pan’ and up into 
the air. - 

It may be mentioned briefly here that three other machines 
went out on the same reconnaissance. One was shot down before 
she was well over the lines; another struggled home with serious 
engine trouble ; the third was so harried and harassed by enemy 
scouts that she was lucky to be able to fight them off and get home, 
with many bullet holes—and no information. Washie and Pip 
did better, although they too had a lively trip. To make sure of 
their information they had to fly rather low, and as soon as they 
began to near the ground which they wanted to examine the Hun 
Archies became most unpleasantly active. A shell fragment came 
up through the fuselage with an ugly rip, and another smacked 
bursting through both right planes. Later, in a swift dive down 
to about a thousand feet, ‘ Pan’ collected another assortment of 
souvenirs from machine-guns and rifles, but Washie climbed her 
steeply out. of range, while Pip busied himself jotting down some 
notes of the exceedingly useful information the low dive had brought 
them. Then six Hun fighting scouts arrived at speed, and set about 
the ‘ Pan ’ in an earnest endeavour to crash her and her information 
together. Pilot and Observer had a moment’s doubt whether 
to fight or run. They had already seen enough to make it urgent 
that they should get their information back, and yet they were 
both sure there was more to see and that they ought to see it. 
Their doubts were settled by the Huns diving on them one after 
another, with machine-guns going their hardest. The first went 
down past them spattering a few oullets through ‘ Pan’s’ tail 
planes as he passed. The second Pip caught fairly with a short 
burst as he came past, and the Hun continued his dive, fell off in 
a spin, and ended in a violent crash below. The third and fourth 
dived on ‘ Pan’ from the right side and the fifth and sixth on her 
left. Pip managed to wing one on the right, and sent him flutter- 
ing down out of the fight more or less under control, and Washie 
stalled the ‘ Pan’ violently, wrenched her round in an Immelman 
turn, and plunged straight at another Hun, pumping a stream of 
bullets into him from his bow gun. The Hun went down with a 
torrent of black smoke gushing from his fuselage. Washie brought 
‘Pan * hard round on her heel again, opened his engine full out 
and ran for it, with the scattered Huns circling and following in 
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hard pursuit. Now ‘ Pan’ could travel to some tune when she was 
really asked—and Washie was asking her now. She was a good 
machine with a good engine ; her pilot knew every stitch and stay, 
every rod, bolt, and bearing in her (and his rigger and fitter knew 
that he knew and treated him and her accordingly), every little 
whim in her that it paid him to humour, every little trick that 
would get an extra inch of'‘speed out of her. A first-class pilot on 
a first-class scout ought to overhaul a first-class pilot and two- 
seater; but either the ‘ Pan’ or her pilot was a shade more first- 
class than the pursuers, and Washie managed to keep far enough 
ahead to be out of accurate shooting range and allow Pip to 
scrutinise the ground carefully as they flew. Washie was running 
it is true, but he was running east and further out over Hunland 
and the area he wanted to reconnoitre, and Pip was still picking 
up the very information they had been sent to find. 

When they swung north the three pursuing scouts by cutting 
the corner came up on them again, and Pip left his notes to stand 
by his gun. There was some brisk shooting in the next minute, 
but ‘ Pan ’ broke clear with another series of holes spattered through 
her planes and fuselage, and Pip with the calf of his leg badly holed 
by an explosive bullet, but with his gun still rapping out short 
bursts over the tail. They were heading for home now, and Washie 
signalled Pip to speak to him. The ‘ Pan’ is one of those com- 
fortably designed machines with pilot’s and observer’s cockpits 
so close together that the two men can shout in each other’s ear. 
Pip leaned over and Washie yelled at him. ‘Seen enough? Got 
all you want?’ ‘Yes.’ Pip nodded and tapped his note-block. 
‘ All I want,’ he yelled, ‘and then some——’ and he wiped his 
hand across his wound, showed Washie the red blood, and shouted 
* Leg hit.’ 

That settled it. Washie lifted the ‘Pan’ and drove her, all 
out, for home, taking the risk of some bullet-holed portion of her 
frame failing to stand the strain of excessive speed rather than 
the risk of going easy and letting the pursuers close for another 
fight with a wounded observer to protect his tail. 

‘ They’ve dropped off,’ shouted Pip a few minuteslater. _Washie 
swung and began to lift the ‘ Pan’ in climbing turn onturn. ‘ Look 
out,’ he shouted back, ‘ look out,’ and stabbed a finger out to point 
a group of Huns ahead of them and cutting them off from the lines. 
Next minute Pip in his turn pointed to another group coming up 
from the south well above them and heading to cut them off. 
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Washie swept round, dipped his nose slightly, and drove at the first 
group. The next few minutes were unpleasantly hot. The Huns 
strove to turn them, to hold them from breaking through or past, 
to drive them lower and lower, while Washie twisted and dived and 
zoomed and tried to dodge through or under them, with his gun 
spitting short bursts every time he caught a target in his sights, 
and Pip, weakening and faint from pain and loss of blood, seconded 
him as best he could with rather erratic shooting. 

Affairs were looking bad for them, even when ‘ Pan’ ran ‘out 
and west with no enemy ahead but with four of them clinging to 
her flanks and tail and pumping quick bursts at her; but just here 
came in those two Flights of our fighting scout Squadrons—quite 
accidentally so far as they knew, actually of set design and as part 
of the ordered scheme. Six streaking shapes came flashing down 
into the fight with their machine-guns pouring long bursts of fire 
ahead of them, and the four close-pursuing Huns left the ‘ Pan’ 
and turned to join up with their scattered companions. Washie 
left them to fight it out, and turned directly, and very thankfully, 
for his *drome. 

This ends the tale of ‘ Pan,’ but not by any means of the result 
of her work. That work, in the shape of jerky but significant 
reports, was being dissected in the map-hung Nissen hut even 
before Pip had reached the Casualty Clearing Station ; and ‘ Pan’s’ 
work (confirming those suspicious photographs) again bred other 
work, more urgent telephone talks, and Immediate orders. The 
stir spread, circle by circle, during the night, and before day- 
break the orders had borne their fruit, and Flights—Artillery- 
Observing, reconnoitring and fighting-scout—were lined up on their 
grounds waiting the moment to go, the Night Bombers were circling 
in from their second and third trips of destruction on lines of com- 
munication, railways and roads, junctions and bridges, enemy 
troops and transport in rest or on the march, ammunition dumps 
and stores ; in the front lines the imfantry were ‘ standing to’ 
with everything ready and prepared to meet an attack ; the support 
lines were filling with reinforcements, which again were being 
strengthened by battalions tramping up the roads from the 
rear ; in the gun lines the lean hungry muzzles of the long-range 
guns were poking and peering up and out from pit and emplace- 
ment, and the squat howitzers were lifting or lowering to care- 
fully worked out angles. 

Before daybreak was more than a mere doubtful smudge of 
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lighter colour in the east, the waiting Flights were up and away 
to their appointed beats, and the first guns began to drop their 
shells, shooting ‘ by the map’ (maps made or corrected from air 
photographs), or on previously ‘ registered ’ lines. 

The infantry up in front heard the machines hum and drone 
overhead, heard the rush and howl of the passing shells, the thud 
of the guns’ reports, the thump of the high-explosive’s burst. 
That, for a time, was all. For a good half-hour there was nothing 
more, no sign of the heavy attack they had been warned was 
coming. Then the gunfire began to grow heavier, and as the light 
strengthened, little dots could be seen circling and wheeling against 
the sky and now and again a faint and far-off tat-iat-tat-tat came 
from the upper air. For if it was quiet and inactive on the ground, 
it was very much the other way in the air. Our reconnoitring 
and gun-spotting machines were quartering the ground in search 
of targets, the scout machines sweeping to and fro above them 
ready to drop on any hostiles which tried to interrupt them in 
their work. The hostiles tried quickly enough. They were out 
in strength, and they did their best to drive off or sink our machines, 
prevent them spying out the land, or directing our guns on the 
massing battalions. But they were given little chance to interrupt. 
Let any of their formations dive on our gun-spotters, and before 
they had well come into action down plunged our scouts after 
them, engaged them fiercely, drove them off, or drew them away 
in desperate defensive fighting. Gradually the light grew until 
the reconnoitring machines could see and mark the points of 
concentration, the masses moving into position, the filled and 
filling trenches ; until the gun-spotters could mark down the same 
targets and the observers place their positions on the map. Then 
their wireless began to whisper back their messages to the little 
huts and shanties back at Headquarters and the battery positions ; 
and then... 

It was the turn of the'guns to speak. Up in the trenches the 
infantry ‘heard the separate thuds and thumps quicken and close 
and run into one long tremendous roar, heard the shells whistle 
and shriek and howl and moan over their heads, saw the ground 
far out in front of them veil in twisting smoke wreaths, spout and 
leap in volcanoes of smoke, earth, and fire. Battery by battery, 
gun by gun, the artillery picked up and swelled the chorus. The 
enemy machines did little gun-spotting over our positions. If 
one or two sneaked over high above the line, it needed no more 
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than the first few puffs about them from our watching Archies to 
bring some of our scouts plunging on them, turning them and 
driving after them in headlong pursuit. On the ground men knew 
little or nothing of all this, of the moves and counter-moves, 
the dodging and fighting high over their heads. Their attention 
was taken up by the ferocious fire of our artillery, and in waiting, 
waiting, for the attack which never came. 

Small wonder it never came. The guns caught it fairly, as 
it was developing and shaping and settling into position for the 
assault. The attack was a little late, as we heard after from 
prisoners—perhaps the Night Bombers, and their upsetting of road 
and rail transport time-tables with high-explosive bombs and 
showering machine-guns, had some word in that lateness—and our 
fire caught it in the act of deploying. And when such a weight 
of guns as was massed on that front catches solid battalions on 
the reads, or troops close-packed in trenches, the Lord ha’ mercy 
on the men they catch. The shells rained, deluged down on 
every trench, every road and communication way within range, 
searched every thicket and patch of cover, blasted the dead woods 
to splintered wreckage, smashed in dug-out and emplacement, 
broke down the trenches to tumbled smoking gutters, gashed 
and seamed and pitted the bare earth into a honeycombed belt 
of death and destruction. The high-explosive broke in, tore 
open, wrenched apart and destroyed the covering trenches and 
dug-outs; the shrapnel raked and rent the tattered fragments 
of battalions that scattered and sought shelter in the shell-holes 
and craters. The masses that were moving up to push home 
the intended attack escaped if they were checked and stayed in 
time; those that had arrived and passed into the furnace were 
simply and utterly destroyed. 

For a good three hours the roaring whirlwind of gunfire never 
ceased, or even slacked ; for three hours the ground for a full 
mile back from the Hun front line rolled billowing clouds of smoke, 
quivered and shook to the crash of the explosions, spurted and 
boiled and eddied under the shells ‘ like a bubbling porridge pot,’ 
as one gun-spotter put it, was scorched with fire, flayed with lead 
and steel, drenched and drowned with gas from the poison shells. 

‘For three hours the circling planes above watched for sign of 
movement below, and seeing any such sign talked back by wire- 
less to the guns, waited and watched the wrath descend and blot 
out the movement in fresh whirlwinds of concentrated fire; while 
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further back a full five to ten miles other spotters quartered to 
and fro working steadily, sending back call after call to our Heavies, 
and silencing, one by one, battery after battery which was pounding 
our trenches with long-range fire. And for three hours the infantry 
crouched half deafened in their trenches, listening to the bellowing 
uproar, watching the writhing smoke-fog which veiled but could not 
conceal the tearing destruction that raged up and down, to and 
fro, across and across the swept ground. 

Three hours, three long hours—and one can only guess how long 
they were to the maimed and wounded, cowering and squeezing 
flat to earth in the reeking shell-holes, gasping for choked breath 
through their gas-masks, quivering under the fear of further wounds 
or sudden and violent death ; how bitterly long they were to the 
German commanders and generals watching their plans destroyed, 
their attack wiped out, their regiments and battalions burnt away 
in our consuming fire, 

Our despatches, after their common use and wont, put the 
matter coldly, dispassionately, and with under- rather than over- 
statement of facts—‘ The attack was broken by our. artillery fire.’ 

Broken! Smashed rather; attack and attackers blotted out, 
annihilated, utterly and entirely. 

‘By our artillery fire.’ The truth no doubt, but hardly the 
complete truth, since it said no word of the part the Air Service 
had played. So few knew what had been brought about by the 
work of a photographic patrol, the following reconnaissance, the 
resulting air work. 

The infantry never knew how it was that the attack never 
reached them, why they did not have to beat it oft with bullet 
and bayonet—or be beaten in by it—except that the guns perhaps 
had stopped it. The public did not know because the press did not 
say—perhaps because the press itself didn’t know. And what the 
Air Service knew, as usual it didn’t tell. 

But Somebody evidently knew, because Washie and Pip found 
themselves shortly afterwards in Orders for a Decoration; and 
apparently the Squadron knew, because next morning when he 
went out to his *bus Washie found that ‘ Pan’ had a neat little 
splash of paint on what you might call her left breast, an oblong 
little patch showing the colours of the ribbon of the Military Cross. 
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A BALLAD OF PALESTINE, 


Ir was in the month of December, 
When the misty rains begin, 
The English took Jerusalem 
To cleanse the world of sin. 


It was in the month of December, 
When the parts of heaven are wide, 
Sir Allenby came riding in, 

Said ‘ Here will I abide. 


‘For Jaffa to Jerusalem 

I count it but a span; 

In burning sun, or the cold rain, 
On mountains or the desert plain 
My armies hold the Turk in chain, 
I trust them to a man. 


* But all my shining conquests 

Unto one throne I bring, 

To thee, who bhold’st of ancient right 
The symbol of unshatter’d might, 
The Orb, O Sovereign King. 


‘ Gaza and lone Beersheba, 
Sheria, for water famed, 
With golden-fruited Jaffa, 
Philistia new-famed. 


‘Here, where the Turkish masters 
Long cropped a golden fleece, 
Secure, serene, protected, 

Behold our English peace.’ 


Richard the First of England 
A strengthy king was he, 

But could not take Jerusalem 
Like bold Sir Allenby. 
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Richard the First of England 

He met with Philip of France ; 

And they took many a gallant blade 
To stead them on a famed Crusade, 
Great souls, ill-found, but unafraid, 
Who ended in mischance. 

For those who lack good transport, 
And drink up all their wine 

And do not capture water, 

Meet Death in Palestine. 


The old hills of Judea 

Have looked on many a sin 
Done in the Holy City 

Since the days of Saladin, 

And many a bold rebuilding 
’*Mid blood and storm and crime 
Has hurled its brief defiance 
Since brave Sieur Richard’s time. 


It fell about December 

When the misty rains begin, 
There came some English soldiers 
Shouted, ‘ Come, let us in. 


‘Give up your arms—your shelters 
Perched eagle-high—each den 
Rock-hewn—those ambushed gorges |— 
For we are London men. 


“We met you at Beersheba, 

We stole on you by night, 

Your leaders lay with careless head,— 
We looked upon each rumpled bed— 
They started up! The dawn was red! 
You fled from us in fright. 


‘You went to earth at Rushdi, 

At dawn we dug you out; 

At Sheria the water lay, 

Our troops moved on the livelong day, 
At dawn we rushed into the fray, 

And you became a rout.’ 
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It fell about December 

When the storms were at their height, 
That London took Jerusalem 

On the tail of a howling night. 


We did not enter the city, 

We loosed shot never a one— 

The wet mist sealed our ranging eyes— 
Of a sudden we took him by surprise, 
And the Turk was on the run. 


Many an hour of fighting, 

Many a gallant deed 

Remained to do before that day 
Ebbed slowly out,—and yet the fray 
Hung on, and no wise man could say 
‘ Jerusalem is freed.’ 


Next noon we tramped ‘the suburbs 
And spied their rearguard set 
Stoutly upon a rocky height, 

And cunningly upon the right 
Based on Mount Olivet. 


Ah! tragic hill! Good fellows 

Died there in that chilly rain. 

Look ! down the gorge the Turkos run ! 
They cannot. The drear day is done, 
And the Holy City ta’en. 


Pray for the soul of the harper, 
Pray for the souls of the slain, 
And pray for all the wounded, 
That they may fight again. * 
H. Rowxanps 8. Co.picort. 





ASPECTS OF BATTLE. 


I 
THE SPIRITS OF WAR. 


Who is going to give to the world and to futurity the picture of 
this war? A picture not of its battles only, its trenches, dug-outs, 
billets ; its winter snows and mud, its furnace-heat and sandstorms 
in the East, but, before all this, a picture of its psychology and 
emotions. It will not be in the official despatches, for they are 
always, and must be always, cheerful. It will not be in any War 
Museum ; for the decisive factor of the war is not a bomb, or iron 
breastplates, or tanks: it is flesh and blood, which perish, and the 
_ human mind, too brave to know defeat, too strong to speak its 
secrets. 

Out there in the trenches we are ruled by the imminent needs 
of comfort and caution, by the persistent daily tasks that must 
be done to keep things going. Ignorance, carelessness, un- 
imaginativeness, contempt of things in general, and humour— 
these are the qualities that Bairnsfather will show you; and no 
one would deny them a foremost place in the psychology of war. 
It is well that we possess them, or else the human brain would 
strain and break beneath the weight of its high and poignant 
emotions: yet really they are like a veil drawn across the inner 
shrine of human ‘nature. Behind them high thoughts dwell in 
silence—high thoughts which in many cases, perhaps, never wake 
to full consciousness, but which, in spite of that, are essential to 
support the stress of fiery trials. 

Blindly and dumbly the soldier worships a host of heaven- 
born spirits (for his actions prove it) and it is these—the Spirits 
of War—that I would “try to show you, as they move incarnate 
in the far-flung battle line. 

They are phantoms, and yet more real than life. Their ethereal 
forms, fair beyond description or desperately foul, are the reflection 
of a thousand actions done daily in the trenches and never seen ; 
of a thousand aspirations and emotions of which no word is spoken. 
Follow me, then, and watch their labours on some cold wet night 
n Flanders. 
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First there is Endurance. She is a humble and lowly spirit. Her 
beauty and her glory are not in her exterior, but in her hidden 
soul. Three long years now she has laboured, dragging her heavy 
footsteps mile upon mile along the footboards of the trenches. 
She has lain in the damp, dirty straw of billets, and dreamt in silence 
of a home in England. Day and night she has fared forth with 
our working parties. They have shelled her, gassed her, sniped 
her, mortared her ; they have mown down her comrades in hundreds 
with machine-gun fire, and she has not complained. She has been 
wet with rain for days on end, and stood nights through in driving 
sleet and snow ; she has been waist-deep in mud, and struggled 
through to life and new endurance. She has been raving mad with 
thirst and given her water to a wounded comrade. She has been 
sick, and never left the trenches. She has lain in shell-holes bleeding 
and alone. She has known the fear of standing upright in a hail 
of bullets, but still she has gone forward. So for three years, and 
she does not look for honours. She will not speak, for her labours 
are not finished yet. She will still carry on, for they will never 
kill her, humble herself and a friend of the lowly. No wonder 
she has lost her beauty ! .’ Her flesh is torn and bruised, her shoulders 
bent with heavy burdens ; she is used to men passing her by. When 
victory comes, others will mount the pedestal of glory, while she 
will go elsewhere, content and uncomplaining; for she does not 
look to honours. 

But look! There are other spirits; some fair and radiant, 
some black and horrible. There is Death amongst us. You know 
how they paint him, gaunt and ‘stern, hollow-cheeked and glaring. 
He is worse than that : not merely stern, but raving with a maniac 
fury; not merely gaunt, but gnawing like a starved monster and 
howling for his food; his eyes do more than stare; they cut and 
stab and burn; they are panic itself. So Death hovers over the 
lines, holding his revel night by night, and his knotted wings drive 
blasts of stinking air in the dead men’s faces. Turn away ! 

Turn away and see this other spirit. She is Good Hope. Fair 
and beauteousone! She is not always at Headquarters, but cometh 
often to the war-worn soldier. Lo! She stands above our shell- 
scarred lines, our rusty w re, and the mangled re ics of our human 
labour, steadfast and smiling, daunt ess for ever: her raiment is 
silver-bright like the moon; her feet are golden-sandal ed :: in 
her eyes there is the light of spring, and in her hair a thousand 
jewels gathered from the sky, the stars of the wide deep heaven, 
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She scatters shining flowers. ‘To-morrow,’ she whispers—‘ to- 
morrow ’"—and at her voice the whole creation quivers. ‘To- 
morrow ’—and as she speaks she looks us all between the eyes, 
so that our brains grow hot and dizzy. I thought the men were 
all shouting—but no; it is for a moment the black silence of an 
unknown battlefield. So she passes radiant, supreme, goddess 
among the spirits. She views all hardships, and still she smiles, 
scattering bright flowers. 

These are not all. There are Love, and Self-sacrifice, and 
Beauty. Strange dwelling-place for Beauty ; yet she is there. | 
have heard a private soldier, in the height of all discomforts, looking 
up at the jewel-spangled heaven, say this: ‘ When you look at 
them stars you wouldn’t think there could be a bloody war on.’ 
What did he know of beauty ? She is there to speak to those who 
listen—when dawn is breaking or when sunset floods the sky with 
flaming splendour ; when Spring steps out upon the earth exult- 
ing ; when leaf and flowerare born. She is in the snowflake and 
the April showers, and in the song of birds: she smiles on all 
fair actions and on fair flesh and soul of man 

There is the spirit of Fear, too, the tormentor, cruel and 
ashamed : we must not look upon her With her comes wild- 
eyed Panic. Cruelty too, who hides in dark places, and blinded 
Callousness. 

Also there is Duty, so sacred that we hardly dare to name her: 
and strangest friend of all, the spirit of Discipline. 

Such are the Spirits of War. The soldiers do not speak of them 
—they only go on fighting. They were born in a trailing wisp of 
smoke, born in a moonbeam striking on some shattered tree trunk : 
their raiment was the white mist rising from the damp plains of 
Flanders. : 

And now the dawn is breaking grey and silver in the east : the 
iarks begin to sing, soaring into heaven, and the crash of a shell 


brings in another day of the great war. 


II 


GALLIPOLI, 1915. 


Ir is evening and all is quiet, except for the shot of an occasional 
sniper far away. An officer sits at the telephone, talking with Head- 
quarters, while his subalterns lounge round, picking up the gist of 
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the coming night attack. Along the trench the men are watching 
their little fires and boiling water to make tea. Here and there a 
sentry is looking unconcernedly into his periscope; but there is 
nothing to see—nothing except the tumbled ground, all sand and 
scrub, where we know somewhere the Turks are hidden; but no 
scarred line of trenches drawn across the hill. It has not come to 
that yet, for we are on new ground and since the landing there have 
been three days of hard fighting, which have brought us here ; three 
days with no sleeping, no washing or shaving, no meals or water, and 
always the scorching sun. So, naturally, everyone is tired and care- 
less; they have not had time yet to dig those labyrinths of trench 
and traverse, or push forward the saps till you can reach your enemy 
with a jam-tin bomb. In fact, it is safe to put down your periscope 
and look over the parapet to examine the ground we shall cross to- 
night ; and if you have an eye for it, you can enjoy the beauty of the 
land we hateso well. After all, it is not now the blasted waste of 
dustiness and monotonous glare of midday—the evening light gives 
a richer colour to the sapless scrub, and the clay hills turn rose 
and gold, while shadows begin to march down their sides and {fill 
the vales with deeper purple. 

That is hill 971. God! What a hill tostorm! And there, at 
the foot of the range, the cypresses and white gravestones that mark 
the cemetery at Anafarta. Then the line of the bay down on the 
left, with the grey ships patrolling to and fro. Yes, it is all beauti- 
ful now, and full of peace; but it is a battlefield. That is all too 
obvious from the dead men sprawling face downwards fifteen and 
twenty yards beyond the trench, where yesterday our charge was 
shattered and collapsed. 

And to-night . . . ‘To-night, the . . . will leave their trenches 
at 8 p.M. and advance to take the hili opposite their lines,’ &c. 

Oh, well,.that means that every man must have his water- 
bottle filled:(which is not an easy thing in this country) and 
everyone must -know the orders and what part he has to play 
in the night’s adventure ; and so the time wears on and darkness 
falls... . 

It is eight, and the dusky line clambers over the parapet and 
begins to pick its way down the treacherous slope. The scrub 
catches in one’s trousers and trips one up. Someone stumbles, 
and as he plunges forward his rifle and equipment rattle through 
the silence. A few shots from the right, then a pause, while they 

watch and listen for us, .. , 
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They have seen. A dancing line of fire-points flickers along the 
hillside, and on it comes the crash of the fusillade. Bullets fall all 
round, spit in the sand, swish through the scrub or ricochet and 
go whining uncannily through the air ; but few are hit. We double. 
Then from several points machine-guns begin to splutter flame and 
sweep the khaki line. Oh, the cruel laugh of Emma G. when she 
swallows in the belt and sees battalions shiver and shatter in the 
sweep of her far-flung lash! Men are falling now. He isstill 
there—he whom we saw last in England, his mother hanging on 
his shoulders as he said good-bye. A bullet has struck his 
forearm and shattered the bone; his rifle falls from his hand. 
He looks round ; the line still struggles on, sweating and panting 
up the slope, but, oh, how thin! Then quickly a dark figure 
sprang up in the scrub; a bayonet flashed and tore open his 
stomach, flashed again, and this time stuck, wedged between 
his ribs. The dark figure turned and fled into the darkness. 


‘Then one night, mother, on the brown sand, 
Your son will lie alone, waiting to die.’ 


Oh, the horror of it all! To-night Death holds high revel on 


that doomed peninsula. . . 

Yes, there they all are, hundreds of them, new and old. One by 
one their stifled groans have died away and their eyes closed down 
for ever. Yet not all. A few linger with the grip still tightening 
on their throats and,the chill eating deeper into their bones. Some 
toss and roll their eyes in agony ; one lies snorting in troubled un- 
consciousness with a bullet in his brain. 

There they all are, the best and bravest, and he among them : 
but they are all sons of mothers. Some had tender wives and bright- 
eyed children ; for some there are lovers waiting, hopeful and alone. 
They are young, too young, alas! The hope of life was all before 
them. Who can know it all? The passions that have throbbed 
in their hearts. Love and self-sacrifice, all the sweetness of living 
still unclouded ; all the battles that raged in these breasts now cold 
and stiff. Men from green fields in England, strong, clear-eyed 
boys who have followed the plough till the white evening mist 
gathered in the valley of their home ; men from the stress and roar 
of great cities’: but all are now one in soldiership. That is the sacri- 
fice ; to surrender self and individuality, to march and drill and fight 
and die in blind obedience, to trust the order and not complain. — 

There they all are, and there they will be many a day, while the 
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pitiless sun beats down. They will swell and burst and blacken, 
they will rot with the dew and stink when the air is damp at early 
morning. Then some day, when we have fought our way in front, 
a burying party of tired men will come to dig their grave, and will 
hate them for their smell, and will touch them only with loathing. 
Oh, but they will pity them, too, and we pity them. Yet why ? 
For the mother who sits alone by the fireside in England it is pity ; 
for them it is all honour. Let us say of them only: ‘They are 
soldiers.’ 


III 


GREATER LOVE... 


(Scene : No-Man’s-Land—in Flanders—after a night raid. An 
officer and a private are lying near the German entanglement.) 


Doty. I am here alone to close their eyes ; here on this lacerated 
field, where the earth is torn and pounded into a waste of oozing 
mire ; where the shattered trees protest with silent arms to heaven ; 
where the bodies of men lie bleeding red, and the savage din of the 
war-god still shakes the gloom of night. But in the vault of heaven 
the stars are singing as of old. Why are you singing, you cold, 
white stars ? 


STaRs. 
We sing because the sky is deep, 
Because we march through time secure, 
Because the hands of God are sure, 
And never sleep. 


He hurled us forth we know not where 
From height to depth where thousands blaze, 
But we shall thread the tangled maze 

In His strong care. 


We sing because through terror’s blast, 
Like us, strong men bear stress untold, 
Turn not aside from death, but hold 
The truth at last. 


Duty —— down over the sili He seems too young for 
Death . . . too beautiful. 
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Love. And yet if he had lived he would have lost this 
youth and freshness, this unknown faith and inarticulated 
aspiration. 

Duty. Yes, he will be like this in remembrance for ever 
now, with the beauty of a mind unwarped by sordid calcula- 
tions, the beauty of a soul still unfolding like a flower in the 
warmth of life, the beauty of a body nurtured by storm and 
sunshine in the fields of England. The world can take none of 
it from him. Farewell! 

[She closes his eyes and turns towards the officer. 

LovE (interposing). No. This is my place to-night. 

Duty. Love! Why are you here on the battlefield ? 

Love. This is my place to-night. (She kneels by the officer.) 
You only saw them come over through the darkness. The shells 
were bursting, one on another, in a ring all round : the machine- 
guns’ bitter laugh ran up and down the lines. Then the lights 
went up in hundreds and their pitchy horrid shadows flickered on 
the ground. The noise redoubled. Oh, it was hell! And did 
you feel, as those twenty men came over, how many of their hearts 
turned cold and shuddered ? 

Duty. Yes.. But they all came on. They all came on and 
scrambled through this wire, and into the trench. Then there was 
the thud of bombs falling on the ground, and immediately the 
sickening crash of their explosion. Cold bayonets gleamed. There 
were cries of terror and the groans of dying men. The trench 
showed little pools of blood. 

Love. Isn’t it all horrible ? 

Doty. Yes—horrible. It is war. 

Then they came out of the trench, and were making their way 
back again. The private was hit by a bullet and fell here dead in 
the German wire, without a sound; and none noticed him fall. 

Love. But when they were back in their own lines the officer 
found he was not there and came out again to look for him. The 
Germans were beginning to reoccupy their trench. Their guns 
were firing heavily now. 

Duty. Did he come alone ? 

Love. Yes, he came alone. He found the private; but the 
Germans were watching for this... 

[The officer moves and opens his eyes. 
OrriceR. My arm... My side... (Seeing Love) Who are 


you ? 
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Love. I am Love. 
Orricer. Love... love...? 
[He pauses, closes his eyes. The firing ceases, 
+ and there is deep silence. 
Why are you here, Love? You never came to me when I 
was living. 

Love. I was at your side always. 

OrriceR. I did not know you. 

Love. And yet I was there; in the cruel monotony and dis- 
comforts of defence, in the mad dangers of attack, I was at your 
side. In the snows of winter and in the parching heat of summer 
I was there. I have seen you give men water when they were 
thirsty, and food when they were hungry. The other night you 
passed a sentry on your rounds, who had just come out from 
England and was lonely and frightened, and you stopped long to 
talk to him, and remembered him next morning and every day 
until he had won confidence. Then he had something to live for 
and something to die for: you saved him much misery. When 
you have turned out from your sleep to see a wounded man down 
the trench—though half a dozen others were already there to help 
him—I was with you. In secret you have prayed that never any 
man should suffer anything by your neglect, but you have never 
prayed for yourself. You did not know that I was listening at your 
prayer. And when things were going badly, and the men not doing 
as well as they should, you were not harsh or impatient, for you had 
shared their hardships and knew them. You looked to them, and 
their hearts were stirred ; you set the example, and they could not 
help but follow. Yourself you have been brave and steady, strong, 
untiring, wise, and hopeful—all these things not out of your own 
weak soul, but out of love for them. You have given them your 
best ; that is why they will give all for you. And now you have 
given your life for this private. 

Duty. Yes—he is dying. 

[The officer dies. A Verey light soars up and 
bursts, showing the dead men’s faces very 
white and still. It falls slowly. flares 
a minute on the ground, and goes out. 

Duty (continuing). You were right. Greater love than this 
hath no man; and the private is worthy of that love. Did you 


see him then 2 
E. P. B. 
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Ir was an afternoon in early spring, and the Lady of the Place, 
known to a larger world as Mistress Alison, was returning home- 
wards by the high road, when the doctor in his gig drove past. 

Now Dr. Mitchell was stout of build and lethargic in tempera- 
ment, and had evidently had a long day upon his rounds, and 
the Lady of the Place was not a little surprised when she saw the 
doctor sign to his man to stop, and proceed to struggle out of 
his enfolding rug and climb down to meet her. He addressed 


her almost abruptly : 
‘Mistress Alison, do you know the Macdonalds of the Laigh 


Knowe ?’ 

The Lady of the Place prided herself on knowing her tenants 
personally, and she was not a little vexed at having to admit that 
in this case she did not. 

‘The Laigh Knowe lies rather far from the main road,’ she 
said in explanation. ‘ But I know all about those Macdonalds. 
The old father left the farm to his sons and they have proved very 
unsatisfactory tenants. They are under notice to quit at the term.’ 

‘Yes, yes, that’s it,’ said the doctor, hurriedly, and the Lady 
of the Place inferred he was thinking of his tea awaiting him at 
home. ‘They are both married. Mike stayed on in the farm 
itself, but Rob, the younger one, took his wife to the White House 
along the Baldoch Road. Well! that man’s drowned himself.’ 

Mistress Alison’s eyes, which had been wandering over the 
leafless hedge to pale, lemon-coloured fields beyond, came back 
to the doctor’s face. 

‘You were away last week,’ he went on, ‘or you would have 
heard. It happened five days ago and made a great stir in the 
place. Your factor, Mr. Wilson, was very cut up about it, though 
I know he had given the young fellow every chance. But it’s 
about the wife—the widow—I wanted to speak to you. She’s 
one of those strange, Highland women from the outer islands, 
can hardly speak English, and knows nobody in the place. And 
I believe she’s starving. As you say, both brothers were bankrupt. 
Everything that Rob possessed he handed over bit by bit to that 
worthless brother of his, and Heaven knows where all the money 
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went! In drink they say. No one has a good word for Mike ; 
and yet Rob was just his slave. Wouldn’t hear a word against 
him, they tell me, nor say a word himself. Daft or stubborn, 
I don’t know which he was, but this is what it has come to. 
I am sorry for the woman, and I don’t believe she has a penny 
stamp in the house for a letter to her people—if she can write, 
which I doubt. She’s in a bad way, poor thing! I’ve been back 
once since they buried him, and she-doesn’t eat or sleep, and I’m 
just afraid she’ll be off to drown herself too. Then there are the 
children...’ 

The tone of the doctor’s voice had been gradually rising from 
affirmation to interrogation, and he now paused, as if waiting for 
a reply. He had not long to wait. 

.‘I will go and see her at once,’ said the Lady of the Place. 

‘Thank you, Mistress Alison, if you would be so kind? That 
was exactly what I was going to suggest...’ and, having 
divested himself of his responsibility, the doctor hurried towards 
his waiting gig. Perhaps he hurried the more lest, on second 
thoughts, the Lady of the Place should decline to act on his 
suggestion. ‘ But after all, it’s a woman’s job,’ he said to himself, 
as the gig rolled homewards, ‘ and there’s no one will do it better 
than she will—though it 1s a bit awkward for her when one comes 
to think of it.’ 

‘ Awkward’ would have seemed to Mistress Alison, an hour 
later, an altogether inadequate term with which to describe the 
ordeal that confronted her. It had grown more formidable the 
nearer it grew, and now that her eyes rested on the square, white 
block at the bend of the road, her heart almost failed her. The 
five-pound note and the parcel of food that she carried gave her 
no courage at all. 

Here was she, in the position of landlord, about to pay a visit 
of condolence to the widow of her bankrupt tenant—to a woman 
whose husband had-been driven to suicide by the notice of eviction. 
Could any situation be more outrageous? How would she be 
received ? With angry reproaches or, worse still, in silence ? 

Mistress Alison revolved a few sentences in her mind with which 
to bridge over the introductory stage of the interview; and all 
the while she was dimly aware of how pleasantly the fields lay 
on either side of her in the spring sunshine, and of the dazzling 
whiteness of the road she trod. 

The house faced southwards, with a door in the centre and 
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windows on either side, above and below. Many a time had 
Mistress Alison driven past without looking twice upon its uninter- 
esting frontage, but to-day her eyes saw in it an eerie resemblance 
to a human face, and the branches of the wood behind seemed 
to frame its blank whiteness as with a shock of upstanding hair, 
As she came closer, she saw two children playing before the door. 
They stopped their game and stared at her approaching figure 
from crouching attitudes. She, on her side, felt relieved at the 
sight of something human and companionable. Perhaps the woman 
would not be abusive if the children were there to overhear. 

The Lady of the Place knocked at the front door, and waited 
a few minutes, and then knocked again. The children were now 
standing up behind her, as if sharing in her expectant curiosity. 
Mistress Alison was about to knock a third time when her ear 
caught the sound of a chair being pushed back on a stone floor 
within. Then an inner door was opened, and a heavy step came 
into the lobby and proceeded to unlock the outer door and pull 
it back with a grating sound. It had obviously not been used of 
late. 

The first thing that met Mistress Alison’s eyes in the shadow 
of the doorway was a woman’s pale face on a level with her own. 
Below the colourless, parted hair, the features were straight and 
flat, and the broad cheek-bones drew downwards to a long and 
narrow chin. The eyes in this expressionless face were heavy- 
lidded, dark and fathomless. They seemed to Mistress Alison to 
be looking right through and beyond her, and yet to be seeing 
nothing at all. Her dress and coarse apron were drab and colour- 
less too. There was nothing about the woman to arrest atten- 
tion, unless it were an apparent insensibility to her surroundings. 
Mistress Alison thought that Lot’s wife must have looked so as 
the blood ceased to flow through her veins and she turned from 
flesh and blood into a pillar of salt. 

The woman remained standing with the door half open, and the 
Lady of the Place summoned all her courage and spoke first. ‘ Are 
you Mrs. Rob Macdonald ?’ she said. ‘May I come in ?’ 

For all answer the woman opened the door an inch or two wider, 
then turned and-led the way into a room on the left of the lobby. 
Through the open door on the right, Mistress Alison caught a glimpse 
of a bare, comfortless kitchen, and of a hearth on which the fire 
was extinguished. 

Here, in the ‘ parlour,’ all was stiff and repelling. The horse- 
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hair sofa and chairs, the table with a lamp upon it, the mats and 
faded photographs upon the chest of drawers, the ‘ enlargements ’” 
on the walls—all wore an unfriendly, neglected air, and an 
atmosphere of damp- stuffiness brooded over the room. Mistress 
Alison longed to ask that the window might be opened, but she 
refrained. 

The woman, meanwhile, had given her guest a chair and had 
seated herself opposite the window, where the light fell full upon 
her impassive face, her hands folded on her lap, and her silver 
wedding ring. The Lady of the Place felt that an explanation of 
her intrusion was expected of her. 

‘Mrs. Macdonald,’ she began hurriedly, ‘I met the doctor just 
now upon the road, and I was so very grieved to hear of the loss 
you have sustained—about your husband . . .’ 

Such had been the formula Mistress Alison had prepared outside, 
on the road. In this room it seemed trivial, inadequate, and there 
was no response. In desperation she went on: ‘ You come from 
the Hebrides, I believe; but you understand English ?’ 

‘ Aye,’ said the woman, and her voice, like the door, sounded 
rusty from disuse, ‘it’s frae North Uist that I come, but I have 
the English.’ 

* And how long have you been married?’ A cross-examination 
seemed the only method of advance. 

The woman thought for a while, then she spoke. The slowness 
of articulation and the rise and fall of intonation were Celtic, but 
the words and accent were those of this Lowland country-side. 

‘It'll be six year come July. It’s seven syne I left Carinish, 
and I came then to Gartfarren, two miles west frae here, to help 
in the byre and the dairy. Rob was twenty and I’d be going on 
twenty the year we married.’ 

‘Did you come to this house at once?’ The Lady of the Place 
was asking questions at random, but anything seemed preferable 
to a relapse into silence. | 

‘No.’ The woman’s eyes dropped from the window, through 
which she had been gazing, to her folded hands. ‘ We stayed 
the first year doon at the Laigh Knowe, along wi’ Mike, his brother. 
Mike wasna married then, and he needed somebody for to mind 
the hoose and the dairy, and it did fine. But when Isa—the 
biggest o’ the weans ootbye—was born, and when Mike married, 
there wasna room for us a’ there, and we cam’ here. Rob was 
sweirt to leave the Laigh Knowe.. .’ 
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She stopped in the middle of the sentence and continued her 
train of thought in silence. There was a pause. 

‘Your husband cared a great deal about the farm, did he not ?’ 
asked Mistress Alison tentatively. 

* Aye, he did that,’ said the widow, and stopped again. 

‘Was that why your father-in-law left the farm to both brothers 
instead of to Mike ?’ 

Mistress Alison knew she was displaying a dangerous know- 
ledge of her subject, but she felt she must follow this line at all 
costs, having made a beginning. 

‘It was this way.’ The widow stroked her knee meditatively 
and smoothed away the wrinkles of her apron. ‘Their mither 
died when they were weans. They jist grew up lads thegither 
on the place, and when they were finished with the schule, they 
wrought hard wi’ the faither. He thocht aye a heap o’ the place 
and sae did Rob. Rob was aye one for wark ; up and oot afore 
the licht, sortin’ the dykes and doing bits o’ mending round the 
farm—and he jist a lad, still in his teens. He was never through 
wi’ his wark on the farm. And when the faither died, he says 
to them baith: ‘The place’ll be yours, lads; see it’s no negleckit.” 
But he kent weel it was Rob wad see til it... .’ Again she 
drifted silently on the tide of her own thoughts, and the Lady of 
the Place was content to wait awhile. Then she said: 

‘ And did he see to it 2’ 

‘ Aye, he did that. He fair wrought hissel’ oot.’ 

The Lady of the Place saw that the widow had no idea of her 
identity, nor seemed to care, and the situation seemed very simple 
now. They were just two women, one in the grip of a great sorrow, 
and the other there to listen and give sympathy if she could. 

‘Tell me more about him and yourself,’ she said. 

‘If Mike had cared aboot the place the way Rob did, we could 
hae managed fine.’ The widow was still stroking her knee, but 
she now lifted her eyes to the window again, and a light came into 
them, and a faint flush to her cheeks. She looked suddenly a 
much younger woman. ‘ But Mike, he wasna minding or caring 
aboot the Laigh Knowe, nor was she.’ (Mistress Alison guessed 
the pronoun referred to the widow’s sister-in-law.) ‘It was a 
black day for us a’ when Mike married. He took on wi’ fine folks 
doon Baldoch way and never cared about the beasts syne yon day, 
nor about the farm, nor about onything at a’ but just his pleesure. 
And the siller that went! It’s terrible to think on! And yet Rob 
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and me werena needin’ to mind. We were that happy thegither. 
Naething could hae come atween us baith, if he would ha’ tell’t me 
mair and not wrought himself ill. We could ha’ shared it a’. But 
he was aye that quiet !’ 

Suddenly the woman’s voice broke. ‘ We were that happy !’ 
she said, and the tears welled up into her eyes. 

She put her hand to her cheek and, finding it wet, she seemed 
surprised and wiped her face with her apron. Mistress Alison 
guessed these were the first tears the widow had shed, and she 
neither moved nor spoke. 

‘You see this was the way of it,’ the widow continued in her 
dreamy voice, and she began again stroking her knee and rocking 
backwards and forwards slightly with the motion of her arm. 
‘Rob saw the way the siller was going, and he spoke once to me 
about it—at the first—not at the finish. I know he spoke to Mike 
yon time and Mike spoke back at him. Rob tell’t me what he said 
and well I mind it. ‘It’s the farm you’re wanting for yoursel’,” 
he said. ‘I ken weel ye wad tak’ it frae me, if ye could. But 
it’s left to us baith and it’ll stop wi’ us baith.” Cruel, hard words, 
yon, atween brithers, and syne yon Rob niver spoke til him about 
_ siller or the way he carried on. Rob was ower blate and sweirt 
tae speak his mind tae Mike. But when the beasts had to be bought, 
or the place sorted, and the mill-wheel set up new, it was Rob gave 
oor siller awa’. Weel, it was niver mines. It was his to give, 
and real glad I was so long as I had him content, and the weans. 
But it got harder this some time back, what wi’ the rent and the 
rest o’t. Rob wasna making onything, ye see, but jist giving 
it oot—pouring it oot on the Laigh Knowe. But what could I 
say ? And him jist striving fit to break his hairt to keep the place 
going. Up at six he was, and hame o’ nichts in the mirk; and 
if yin 0’ the beasts was sick, he’d sit up wi’ it and not be hame 
a’ nicht. Many’s the morn I’d be sitting up ben the kitchen for 
to let him in, and he’d come in gae weary and thrawn, and his 
claes fair spiled wi’ the wet and the glaur. And I’d be saying 
til him--‘‘ Rob, dinna fash yirsel! Whit’s wrang, when you and 
me hae one anither? ... You and me.. .”’ She repeated 
these words several times, and took the corner of her apron and 
wiped her eyes absent-mindedly between the sentences. Then she 
smiled, looking through the window as though she saw something 
a long way off that pleased her. ‘ Weel I mind,’ she said, ‘the 
mendings I had o’ his claes. It’s no that long while back that 
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he said tae me—‘“ Christina! I wad raither be wearing yon jayket 
with the elbow ye patched tae me than a new one, if I had it tae 
wear.” And he meant it. He knew I was that glad to be sorting 
things for him and bits o’ things for the weans.’ The woman went 
on smiling, as though she had forgotten the end of the story. 

‘ And then ?’ said the visitor in a low voice. _ 

‘Then Mr. Wilson—him that’s factor to the Place—sent for 
Rob for to speak til him about the rent, and this put him about 
terrible. Mr. Wilson he tell’t him he should leave Mike and the 
Laigh Knowe afore it was ower late. Rob came back tae me and 
he says: ‘‘ Are ye grudging the money, Christina? The money 
I’m giving tae the farm and Mike ?” 

‘I was feared tae see him looking that fierce-like and wild. 
“T'll never grudge ye a thing in the world,” said I til him, “‘ and 
ye ken that, Rob. I maun hae yirsel and yir hairt. If I hae you, 
I’m no wanting for onything.” And I tried tae joke him, but he 
wouldna smile. It weighed on him terrible. He was oot in yor 
_ coarse weather, and he never came ben but he was fair drenched 

and done. I tell’t him he should just let the things be, and he 
smiled, but it was wae he lookit. There was the rent to pay, and 
we couldna pay. I dauredna think on the weans. We had nae 
things for to sell but just yon "—and she glanced round the room— 
‘and no person needing the likes o’ these things. And then—was 
it Saturday, or was it Sabbath ?’ 

She stopped, and her eyes took on a tense and horror-struck 
expression. She stared at her visitor for the first time, as if 
realising and clinging to her presence. 

‘I think it was Sabbath. He came ben about nine at nicht. 
The weans were in bed. They’d been crying on me terrible for 
to make them soup or porridge, but we hadna a thing in the hoose 
that day but bread, and the milk Rob wad be bringing wi’ him frae 
the farm. And seeing he was late, I thocht I wadehae them in 
bed and asleep afore he came ben, so that they wadna be greetin’ 
and vexing him. And I had a wee bittie hoch soup that I had 
kept for him, knowing he’d be likely sair wrought and doon-hairted, 
and I had it on the fire. But when he came ben, he wadna touch 
it. He jist sat hissel’ doon on the chair and tell’t me had had 
words wi’ Mike about his selling the twa best coos. Mike had been 
hard. He was a cruel yin, Mike, and cauld forbye! Eh! but he 
was that! I said til him he shouldna heed: Mike had been 
drinking. ‘‘ Aye—drinking,”’ says he, “‘ and what am I, but yon 
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drunkard’s dog and slave ?”’ And he put his arm on the table 
and his heid upon it. Says I then: ‘Rob, what’s that you’re 
saying ? You're not needing to heed Mike, when you’ve got me.” 
And I was doon on my twa knees beside him, holding his arm and 
stroking his heid. And I said—‘‘ Rob, I’m happy, I’m telling 
you, and it’s the truth. Never heed the siller; it'll come. - But 
say you're happy wi’ me. Ye maun say that, Rob. Is there 
onything I could dae that wad make ye mair content ?”’ 

‘And I thocht sudden on a daft-like thing—on a scarf o’ fine 
wool that I’d knitted a year past and put by in the press till the 
New Year should be upon us again. It was braw green wool that 
ma mither sent me frae Carinish—green like the Machair on a 
spring evening—and I rose tae ma feet and fetched it and gie’d 
it him. “Take yon, Rob,” says I, “and you’re no to greet nor 
to fash yoursel’, We hae one anither yet, and I’m no feared.” 

“He jist took baith ma hands in his, and grippit them till it 
was pain, and put his heid doon on them and niver said a word, 
but I wasna minding that, knowing what like he was. He was 
aye a quiet man. And that nicht, as I was sleepin’ up the stair— 
he and I and the weans, we sleepit in the room ower the kitchen, 
it being dry and warm-like—I heard him stirrin’ and puttin’ on 
his claes. And I, seein’ a wee bit glint coming frae the window, 
thocht he was jist gaein’ outbye tae feed the beasts, maybe, and 
wad be back in an hour. And I never spoke, and he gaed doon the 
stair, and I heard his step on the road outbye. I slept for a while, 
and then I wakened sudden. It was gae quiet in the hoose. Nae- 
thing but the grey licht in the window and a lamb doon the brae 
crying, bleatin’ on its mither fit to break its hairt. Then I couldna 
thole the quiet ony mair, and I wondered on Rob’s gaein’ oot so 
early, and I put on my claes and I went doon the stair and opened 
the door and listened. It was lonesome, and caller, wi’ the sun 
not risen yet. And awa’ doon the road I see’d men coming in 
the mirk, and I thocht I heard Mike’s voice. They were 
stepping that slow, swinging-like and carrying something heavy. 
I went doon the brae for tae meet them, and when they see’d 
me coming——’ 

The speaker’s voice failed utterly, but her eyes never moved 
from her companion’s face. They seemed to look for help there. 

“The first thing I see’d roon his neck was the green scarf,’ 
she whispered. ‘ He had kept it on, but he’d left his cap and his 
coat in the field by the side o’ the mill-dam. And Postie had see’d 
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them when he went to meet the seven train. He fetched Mike 
up frae the Laigh Knowe, and they found Rob in the dam .. .’ 
Then she wailed suddenly. ‘What for did ye leave me? Ye 
micht hae bided wi’ me and the weans, Rob, and no left me ma 
lane !’ 

She put both elbows on her knees, and her head in her hands, 
and sobbed with such strength and agony that her companion 
wondered if a passer-by on the road outside would hear through 
the closed window. 

The Lady of the Place could not have spoken, even had she 
known what to say, but she rose, and came and stood over the 
bent figure on the chair and laid a hand upon her shoulder. 
Evidently the protecting touch woke memories of home and 
childhood, for the woman murmured some Gaelic words between 
her sobs. For a long, long while after the sobs had ceased, her 
shoulders heaved and her breathing came unevenly ; but at last she 
sat quiet and made an effort to dry her eyes. 

“I wasna greetin’ afore ye came,’ she said apologetically to 
her visitor, ‘but it cam’ ower me sae sudden-like.’ Then she, 
too, rose to her feet, as if a thought had just crossed her mind. 
‘And who am I speaking tae, please ?’ she asked. 

There was silence for a few seconds, then the answer came in 
a voice that shook slightly : 

‘I’m Mistress Alison, the Lady of the Place.’ 

An expression came into the Highland woman’s face that her 
visitor could not read. They stood facing one another, and Mistress 
Alison waited, feeling the beatings of her heart, for the next words. 
And still there was silence. The widow had dropped her eyes 
and was mechanically dusting the table with the corner of her 
apron. 

The Lady of the Place felt that all she had most dreaded was 
still before her, and that she was less able to bear it now than 
at the beginning. She must go. Nervously, she placed the parcel 
and the envelope she had brought with her upon the table, and 
moved towards the door. 

‘I’m sorry you didn’t know,’ she murmured incoherently. 
‘I’m sorry I didn’t come sooner. I would have, had I known.’ 
. . . She was at the door by this time, but the handle was stiff 
and would not turn. . With a wrench she pulled it open and passed 
out. 


The children were no longer playing by the door. The road 
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was empty and the sun was throwing long shadows across the 
face of the country. Mistress Alison felt suddenly cold. Very 
slowly and wearily she walked down the hill homewards. When 
she came to where the fields sloped downwards towards the mill- 
dam above the Laigh Knowe she stood still. The water lay like 
glass, embedded in the green of the young corn. A belt of alders 
fringed its further end, and through a gap could be seen the top 
of the mill-wheel below, and the roof and chimneys of the farm, 
Beyond them, the river, the marsh, and the long, low woods of 
alder and young oak carried the eye gently away to the big loch 
and the hills beyond. It was as fair a scene that evening as human 
eye could wish to see, but the Lady of the Place saw quite other 
things, as she stood there, with the inner eye of solitude, 

And suddenly her attention was caught by the sound of foot- 
steps close behind her, falling softly on the grass by the roadside. 
She looked round, startled, to find the widow she had left now 
beside her, with a hand outstretched in a gesture of appeal. She 
was breathless from her hurried pursuit, and her hair, loosened 
in the wind, blew about her forehead in short lengths. Though 
her cheeks were still wet with tears, the Lady of the Place could 
picture her as Rob saw her seven years ago, when she came to 
Gartfarren, a lonely, silent girl from the outer isles. 

‘Will ye listen for a minute, Mistress Alison ?’ she said in 
short sentences. ‘I wad hae stoppit ye afore ye left, but I was 
thinking on what to say, when I kenned your name—on what he 
wad hae wished me to say. And I’ve come after ye, for to say it. 
He wad hae been glad at your coming, for he would hae wanted me 
tae tell ye that it was nae person’s fault, but Mike’s. When yinst 
Mike took to the drink, things were bound to come this length, 
seeing Rob was his brother, and they twa brocht up as weans 
thegither, and Rob the man he was. I canna say mair...I 
canna think right . . . I canna sleep, seein’ him gaein’ oot in the 
mirk o’ yon morn... .” 

The Lady of the Place took her gently by the arm. ‘Shall 
I come back with you?’ she said. ‘You must have some food 
and you must rest.’ 

But the widow stopped her, with a courtesy that was Highland 
in its gentle aloofness. 

‘I’m thinking I’m no’ needin’ tae trouble you. I’m best ma 
lane, for I hae the weans waiting on me.’ 

All this while she had kept her head averted from the mill-dam ; 
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now she turned and walked swiftly up the hill to the White House, 
not looking to right or left. 

The Lady of the Place was not able to go back to the White 
House the next day, nor the next; but, on the evening of the 
third day, she found herself again on the Baldoch road. There 
had been traffic on the road to-day ; farmers’ carts returning from 
a sale of cattle, children running to the village on errands—but it 
was late now, and there was silence as the Lady of the Place walked 
up the hill. To Mistress Alison the White House seemed even 
more aloof from the friendly amenities of the country-side than when 
she was last there. There were no children playing in front of the 
house. In three windows the blinds were down; in the fourth— 
the kitchen window—an oblong card caught the eye. The closed 
door looked as forbidding and as unused to the admittance of 
strangers as on the occasion of Mistress Alison’s first visit. She 
did not try the door, however. Instead, she went straight to the 
card displayed in the window and read there, in a large, uneven 
hand, the words: ‘To let. Apply M. Macdonald, The Laigh 
Knowe.’ 

So the widow had gone! The Lady of the Place read and 
re-read the card in an effort to reconstruct the events to which 
it gave the clue. 

Had the woman felt suddenly home-sick for a croft away on 
the shores of North Uist ? Or was it hatred of the White House 
and the ghosts that now haunted it, and of the water of the mill- 
dam close by, that had driven her away? Perhaps Mike had 
come up from the Laigh Knowe and the sight of him had forced 
the poor woman to flight ? Mistress Alison could see her awaking 
from her stupor in the bare kitchen; putting the little ones to 
bed to escape wondering eyes and questions; and then swiftly, 
without a sigh or pause to think, gathering the odds and ends of 
that poor little home together. 

Mistress Alison peered through the window pane, already thick 
with dust and cobwebs, and the gloom of twilight, and saw dimly 
the bed, half sunk in the opposite wall, with red curtains screening 
the emptiness within. Two chairs stood against the wall, another 
lay on its side on the stone flags. There were plates and a spoon 
on the otherwise bare surface of the kitchen table. Mistress Alison 
pictured the hurried breakfast in the early morning ; the children 
standing round, with cheeks still red with sleep and the warmth 
of the bed, and hands, still redder, clutching a few treasures. For 
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now they would know they were ‘ flitting,’ and a great awe would 
silence their little tongues. Mistress Alison saw them stepping out 
on to the Baldoch road, letting the level rays of the early morning 
sun strike in upon the lobby. How clean, strange, and new the 
world must have seemed to the little ones setting out on such a 
big journey. Did they cry at leaving home, and cling very closely 
to their mother, and did she give one look over her shoulder at the 
mill-dam lying so cold and so blue in the dawn of that spring 
morning ? . 

The Lady of the Place guessed that the departure had been 
in the nature of a flight. She could just distinguish a pair of 
tiny boots, left drying in front of the raked-out ashes; and some 
children’s clothing, hanging over the arm of a wooden chair on 
the further side of the hearth. And on top of the colourless little 
rags, hung a knitted strip of wool—green it looked in the fading 
daylight and like a scarf... . 

The Lady of the Place stood there, staring in at the deserted 
kitchen, until there was only blackness within and the reflection 
of her own face faintly mirrored on the window pane. Then she 
turned and left the White House to its loneliness in the night. 


HELEN GRAHAM. 





No. S/1035 RIFLEMAN JONES, W. 
BY R. C. T. 


Tuts story has no plot. It is merely a bald recital of a few plain 
facts. I do not know even if they are interesting to others, though 
they interested me. The facts concern No. 8/1035 Rifleman 
Jones, W. 

Rifleman Jones, W. was a grocer at the beginning of the war, 
and just as unimportant a unit in the great band of grocers as he 
was unimportant in the band of men massed together as the British 
Army. He had been an assistant in a branch of the Co-operative 
Stores, and in May 1914 left them and launched out on his own 
in a tiny little shop at Wandsworth Common. Also in the same 
month he had married Mary Moyes, whose father was a small 
leather-merchant and a local preacher at the Wesleyan chapel at 
Upper Tooting. These facts I learnt at odd times as his company 
commander. 

I think there was something fine in his action when he joined 
the Army in September 1914, for war was extraordinarily foreign 
to his nature. Not the most distant relative of his had ever been in 
the Army, and he had never felt any magnetic force drawing him in 
peace time to the Territorials or the local Rifle Club. He was simply 
a grocer through and through, with a vision in his mind of a rather 
larger shop, and a fondness for haddock with his tea, and literary 
tastes which included John Bull, Home Chat, and the Novel Maga- 
zine. He boasted the possession of a motor-cycle and a side-car, 
in which he took his wife for ‘ spins ’ on early-closing days. He was 
twenty-nine years of age, and very fond of his little wife. 

Why, then, he joined the Army so early, Ido not know. Hehad 
everything to lose by so doing. His newly started business had 
to be carried on by a somewhat incompetent uncle, who had retired 
from the grocery trade ten years previously ; he had to leave his 
wife, to whom he had been married but three months, and he had 
to exchange his comfortable home for the very great discomforts of 
an unduly swollen reserve battalion, hurriedly mobilised and rushed 
down to the war station on the coast at the beginning of the war. 
From Mr. Jones he suddenly became No. 8/1035 Rifleman Jones, 
W., with only one blanket, no uniform, badly fitting Army boots, 
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and rough and not always too well cooked food. He slept with a 
thousand others on racks in a huge tannery, where in peace times 
hides were laid before undergoing their various processes. Next 
to the tannery was a glue factory. Each day cartloads of horse- 
bones with decayed flesh still adhering to them were carried 
hither, and the odour—Rifleman Jones was a polite man and 
called smells, odours—was frankly terrific. It lived in his great- 
coat, his Army blankets; it seasoned the midday stew. 

Not the most indulgent of sergeant-instructors or platoon 
officers could have called Rifleman Jones quick at his drill. The 
brisk-shouted and scarcely intelligible words of command frightened 
or numbed him, and in turning to the right or inclining to the left 
he was by nature the fraction of a second late. When he tried to 
be absolutely up to time, so to speak, he was invariably a fraction 
of a second too soon. His attempt at a salute was awful, and a 
couple of months passed before he forgot to salute with his hand 
when carrying a rifle. But he bought a book called ‘ Drill made 
Kasy,’ studied it hard, and became only the more befogged and 
bewildered. The company sergeant-major, who liked the little 
man, said to the captain, with a certain contradiction in his 
words : 

‘Rifleman Jones will never make a rifleman, sir; it isn’t in 
him.’ 

‘No,’ said the captain ; ‘I know that, Sergeant-major. But 
he will go to the Front all right. We have got to impress the Allies 
with our numbers, you know.’ 

The sergeant-major did know, and the captain’s words were 
true. Early in November 1914, Jones had done his musketry ; had 
occasionally hit his own target and as frequently the targets on 
either side of it, and the next day was given his final leave prepara- 
tory to joining the Expeditionary Force. 

He arrived home at the shop in Wandsworth Common and 
passed four days of undiluted happiness. The current number 
of John Bull was on the table for him to read; he had haddock 
each night to his tea; and if his puttees were not very cleverly rolled 
and the slouch in his walk not entirely eliminated, nevertheless the 
improvement in his physique and carriage was noticeable. Mary, 
his wife, loved and was proud of him ; and even his surly old uncle, 
who had taken on the charge of the shop on the basis of half profits, 
and was doing well on it, remarked : 

‘The Army is making a man of you, William. You stick to it, 
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my lad.’ As William had no alternative to sticking to it, the 
advice was somewhat superfluous, though it didn’t prevent the 
rifleman glancing longingly at the packets of Reckitt’s blue and the 
yellow mound of margarine, and wishing he were back amongst 
it all. 

Ten days later he found himself at a base camp in France. Base 
camps in those days were not the health resorts they are now. 
There were no flower-gardens, cinema shows, and metalled roads 
with grass at thesides. Instead, William found himself in December 
—and a cold, wet December too—in a camp pitched on a ploughed 
field, which had long ago been trodden into a foot-deep pasty mud. 
Sixteen men were in his tent, which was blown over on two occasions 
by a hurricane of rain and wind. Here he existed for a week— 
miserable, entirely lost in his surroundings, hungry, and chilled. 
He did not understand at all why men went to war; but when at 
2 o’clock one morning he found himself one of a draft of 700 men 
proceeding to various battalions at the Front, he thought on the 
whole he was glad. No doubt the trenches were worse than the 
camp, but at any rate they were different. 

A day’s journey in a railway wagon holding forty, and he was 
at Railhead. Another few hours, and he had joined his battalion 
in billets and was posted to a company. 

It is not necessary to describe William’s life in the trenches. 
He preferred it to the base camp, but he still did not comprehend 
war. At first he imagined every bullet was personally directed 
at him, and ducked his head about once every half-minute. Then 
he decided that some of the shots must be meant for other people, 
and grew brave. He found life in some ways easier than he had 
expected ; and the fact that you had not to form fours in the 
trenches, nor remember if you were a blank file, was a relief 
to him. 

Shells, however, he loathed and never got accustomed to. He 
hated his own guns almost as much as the Germans’. The noise 
of the nightly strafes, the deliberate whizzing journey the big 
shells took through the air, terrified him. He saw death first 
when a German field-gun burst a shell over his section as they were 
coming out of the trenches one day. Two men were killed and 
four wounded. One of the men who died, lived for ten minutes 
with a stomach wound. Stomach wounds are not pleasant and 
cause intense pain. Rifleman Jones, W. was very glad when his 
comrade died; but he did not understand why God had decided 
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that he should live those previous ten minutes. Why couldn’t he 
have died at once? He wondered if the Rev. E. Cusnock of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Chapel in Wandsworth Common could have 
told him. He suspected that he would have tried to explain 
instead of saying frankly that he did not know. 

He liked his company commander, his platoon officer, his 
company sergeant-major, and his platoon sergeant. Sometimes 
the non-coms. made sarcastic remarks to him, and his fellow 
riflemen chafied him a little cruelly ; but that he expected, and had 
received ever since he came into the Army. He knew quite well 
he was not a soldier—even though he did wear a uniform, carry a 
heavy pack, and eat plum-and-apple jam. 

When his platoon officer’s servant was killed, the officer asked 
Rifleman Jones if he would like to take his place. It was a generous 
thought of the officer—a youngster of nineteen, who had left Win- 
chester in August, and within a few months was commanding 
thirty men in the trenches in Flanders. He did not imagine that 
William could conceivably be a good servant, but he interested 
him, and he saw how unsuited he was for the ordinary rifleman’s 
job. To his great surprise, and to his admiration, too, William 
asked if he might refuse. The company sergeant-major stood 
stiffly at attention while Rifleman Jones, W. made his little speech 
to the officer: ‘It isn’t that I don’t appreciate the honour you 
are doing me, sir,’ he said in his precise, matter-of-fact tones ; 
‘I do, indeed. But the truth is, sir, I would not be a satisfactory 
servant to you at all. Iam not naturally tidy, sir. I try to be, 
but—I’m perhaps a little clumsy. I couldn’t make your bed 
comfortably in billets, and I would continually be forgetting where 
I put things, or losing them. My wife, Mary, sir, often laughs at 
me for my forgetfulness : says she has to remember for the two 
of us, or she doesn’t know how the household would carry on.’ 

Young Francis, the officer, and the sergeant-major did not smile 
at the domestic revelations of the Jones ménage, but it was obvious 
that Rifleman Jones was fixed in his determination, and he returned 
to the trenches to fill sandbags and sharpen stakes for the night- 
working parties. 

Thus he lived for the next two months. The chaffing of his 
comrades died down, and they gave him a nickname instead: 
Sniper Bill, they called him, because it was as likely that he should 
be chosen to go into the sniper pits as that he should be chosen 
to command the battalion. He did not do much talking; but he 
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wrote many letters to Mary, which gave her little news of himself, 
but showed where his thoughts were all the time. Here is one of 
them, which might serve as a type of all: 


‘Dear Mary,—Thank you very much for your two letters 
and the parcel of groceries which arrived safely. The boys made 
short work of them. I almost missed getting any of the sardines 
myself, and the potted ham we spread on the army button 
biscuits and they went down like a bit of all right. The boys 
drank your health in the ration rum next morning. I don’t like 
rum myself. 

‘You ask me how the War is going on. It seems to be doing 
all right. I expect the Bosche is fed up by now. [This was in 
January 1915.] Nothing much is happening here. It is very cold 
and I haven’t had my clothes off for six days. When we go into 
billets they give us baths ina brewery. Fourteen of us ina vat, and 
we get clean underclothes served out to us. Want them too. I 
am glad you got that new hat and that Mr. Cusnock gave you a 
good sermon last Sunday. All the same he might as well be out 
here. He’s two years younger than me and he would preach far 
better sermons if he had been in the trenches for a bit. 

‘I’m glad you are well, and you mustn’t worry about me. I 
wonder if you will have a surprise for me soon. From something 
in your letter I half believe you will. My, Mary, that would be 
fine ! 

“Keep on sending John Bull and the bulls’-eyes. I got the 
Methodist Recorder, too, but somehow it does not seem real. When 
I come home see that you have a haddock for my tea. 

“ Best love from 
‘Your husband, 
‘ BILL.’ 


By no stretch of imagination can that be called an interesting 
letter, either from a military or a psychological point of view. But, 
then, Rifleman Jones, W. was not an interesting man. 

As the weeks wore on, he developed rather a nasty cough and 
his feet began to hurt him a little, though he rubbed them religiously 
with whale oil and put on clean socks whenever he got the chance. 
In one of his company’s trenches the water was two feet deep, and 
he had to stand in it for hours on end. When it was his section’s 
turn to occupy that portion of trench, the men used to swear hard. 
William did not swear, but felt miserable instead. It does not 
much matter which you do. 

Then on February 13, the enemy, for some unknown reason, 
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chose to pick out his sector for a fairly heavy bombardment. It 
was beastly, especially for Rifleman Jones, W., who, as I have said, 
always felt frightened by shelling. They started at eight in the 
morning with a registering shot or two, and then an hour later 
sent a couple of hundred shells over—big and little. Their shooting 
was remarkably good: four traverses were blown in, and a couple 
of dug-outs, and ten men in William’s platoon killed or wounded. 
There was nothing to be done but sit in a dug-out and hope it 
would soon be over. William had been told the day before by his 
platoon sergeant—who had been told by his platoon officer, who 
had been told by the Colonel, who had been——,, and so up to the 
Army Headquarters—that the Germans could not get any copper, 
and were very short of shells. While he was in the dug-out, clumsily 
helping to bind up wounds with field dressings, he found himself 
vaguely wondering why the Germans, who were so short of shells, 
should choose to waste them on his unimportant bit of trench. 
It seemed silly. 

At a quarter to ten the shelling stopped ; but the last shell of all 
had a special mission. It was a 5°9 high-explosive, burst ten yards 
away, and caused the dug-out, where were William, a wounded 
and groaning man, and three others of his section, to fall in and 
bury them all. 

A minute or two later they were dug out. The wounded man 
was dead. William finally came to the conclusion that he himself 
was not. Dimly he saw his platoon officer bending over him, and 
heard him say : 

‘Why, it’s 1035 Jones! Hurt, Jones ?’ 

William dug dirt out of his eyes, nose, and mouth and answered: 

‘No, sir, I don’t think so. But I hate those shells. They 
ain’t fair, sir.’ 

Francis, the officer, suddenly frowned. ‘No, I’m damned if 
they are!’ he said. Our guns had not put one over in reply. 
‘ Anyhow, they aren’t sporting. War isn’t, nowadays.’ 

. He looked hard at the grotesque little figure in front of him—a 
mass of dirt, hatless, and his clothes torn. Then he suddenly saw 
blood mingling with the dirt, and exclaimed : 

‘You're sure you're not hit, Jones ?’ 

Rifleman Jones looked down, saw the blood, and became aware 
that his arm was throbbing and tingling. As a matter of fact he 
had been at the mouth of the dug-out, and a piece-of the shell, 
hurtling"past, had caught the fleshy part of his arm on its journey. 
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Underneath the dirt his face paled, but there was a look of intense 
eagerness in his eyes, as he said : 
‘T haven’t got a blighty ?—I haven’t, have I, sir ?’ 


That same night he was in a hospital train on the way to the 
base, and the reaction had set in. He was shaking all over, and in 
the odd snatches of sleep which he got—his arm was not very 
painful—he kept on hearing in his dreams the shells coming over 
again and bursting with a terrific crash just above him. A half- 
dozen times he wakened with a start, and found himself mercifully 
in the stretcher-bed, perspiring and shivering. Men around him 
were groaning and swearing, and one boy, just opposite to him, who 
could not possibly have been more than eighteen years of age, 
muttered continually ‘Oh, dear, oh, dear!’ very wearily, and 
then quite suddenly gave a little gasp, a gurgle, and died. 

Rifleman Jones, W., by quick stages, found himself in a hospital 
in a southern watering-place, and spent there three wonderful weeks. 
His wound took longer to heal than might have been expected— 
shell wounds often do; but he was never really bad, and after a 
week in bed was able to be up and to go about the grounds of the 
hospital with his arm in a sling. Mary came from Wandsworth, 
and took a room in a house a couple of hundred yards away from 
the hospital, and she and Bill used to spend splendid long afternoons 
together. She was very, very proud of him and his wounded arm, 
and he was very, very proud of her, because she was rather pretty 
and because—-— Well, because, in a very short time,.she was 
going to give birth to a child. 

At the end of his stay in hospital he was given ten days’ sick 
leave, and Mary and he went back home. The baby was to be 
expected in about a week, and Rifleman Jones was anxious, un- 
utterably anxious, that the event should happen before the sick 
leave expired. It did not. The ten days were up and he returned 
mechanically to his reserve battalion at the same dirty, evil-smell- 
ing old building. He did not think of writing to get an extension 
of leave, being one of those men whom Army procedure frightens. 
He remembered, too, the lectures the company sergeant-major had 
delivered to his batch of recruits on the dire results following the 
overstaying of a pass. 

A few of the old men and many of the non-commissioned officers 
were still with the battalion when he returned. Some, like him, 
who had been wounded, were also back again. Once again he found 
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himself doing company drill and forming fours and route marching. 
His feet hurt him—I have mentioned they had begun to do so in 
the trenches—but he did not report sick. ‘They aren’t bad enough 
for that,’ he told Mary in a letter. He was still as stupid as ever 
at his close-order drill and musketry, and the sergeants used to 
laugh over him in the privacy of the sergeants’ mess. 

‘ Quaintest soldier J’ve ever seen,’ one of them summed him up; 
‘and in a month or so he'll be out at the Front again.’ 

That was quite a safe prophecy, and proved itself true. The . 
regular battalions supplied by the reserve had suffered heavy and 
constant casualties, and drafts were hard to find. Rifleman Jones 
had another short leave before being included in one of them, and 
rushed to Wandsworth to see Mary, and for the first time that 
most marvellous thing—a man’s first child. He took the quaint 
little morsel from its mother’s arms, grasped it clumsily in his 
own, blushed—he knew not why—and after a minute’s confused 
silence, made the pregnant remark : 

‘My, Mary, you are a wunner !’ 

Ten days later, he was parading with eighty other men on 
a sodden parade ground as a draft to proceed overseas to 
the regiment’s third battalion. They were inspected by their 
brigadier-gcneral—a tall taciturn man with prominent teeth and 
an Indian complexion—who was followed by a brigade major, 
the colonel, adjutant, and quartermaster of the battalion, and, 
ten paces in the rear, by the chaplain, who distributed a little book 
to each man, entitled ‘For those Fighting for their King and 
Country.’ Each man mumbled out a sort of thanks as the chaplain 
smiled and gave him the book. Then it was shoved into the 
haversack where reposed already the ration for the journey and 
the packet of Woodbines sent by the colonel’s little daughter of 
seven. 

Most of the men of the draft were going out for the first time, 
and Rifleman Jones suddenly found himself a person of importance 
—-one to be appealed to and questioned as to what to do, and what 
not todo. He did not like the réle, and passed it on to others more 
willing to talk. One boy, however, would not be refused, and plied 
him with questions merrily. He came from Hertfordshire, and had 
the complexion of a girl, and great big wondering eyes. 

‘I’m mighty lucky to get out with this lot,’ he said. ‘ Only just 
old enough last Friday. It isn’t many of my age as gets the 
chance, is it 2’ 
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‘Some do,’ said Rifleman Jones, thinking of the child who had 
died in the opposite stretcher to him in the hospital train. 

‘ Aye, some, but notso many. And I’m just about sick of that 
stupid old tannery, and them adjutant’s parades, and cook-house 
fatigues.’ 

‘They are a bit tiring,’ his companion commented. 

The boy gave a pull at his Woodbine and thought a second or, 
two. ‘I say,’ he said, ‘shall I be in a bloomin’ funk when I get 

‘into the trenches ?’ 

A queer feeling came into Rifleman Jones’s stomach. He felt 
sick. He was a person of no imagination, but this was merely a 
case of looking back. He had tried ever so hard not to think of 
the trenches. He had told himself he would not—not till he got 
into them again. If he started thinking—and God knew, God was 
the only person who did—how he hated the thought of going back 
to all the beastliness. Perhaps Mary guessed, for Mary knew him 
about as well as God did. But he had tried to keep his feelings 
back from her, and if he had kissed her and the baby a bit hard 
when he said good-bye, and had walked so quickly to the corner 
of the street from the house that his puttee had come undone, 
he had not broken down, and she could not properly have noticed 
what he felt. 

The boy did not wait for an answer, but went on : 

‘Them machine-guns must be rummy things; but I’ve heard 
them on the range. It’s them shells as’ll puzzle me. I say, Does 
the others laugh at you if you duck yer head first time or two ?’ 

Rifleman Jones would have given all he had on him—his money, 
his rations, the Woodbines, and the chaplain’s little book—for the 
boy to stop talking. He wanted to shriek out: ‘Don’t talk to 
me of the shells! I don’t want to remember them! They’re cruel 
and beastly and ugly and unfair, that’s what they are!’ Instead 
of which he passed his fingers over a. pair of rather dry lips and 
said : 

‘Don’t you worry about them. You'll not mind them—not 
after a day or two. Most of them just stirs up the mud. A waste 
of money, that’s what I call them.’ 

The train drew up at a station, and he shoved his head out of 
the window, whistled a newspaper boy to him, and purchased the 
current number of John Bull. He read hard for the rest of the 
journey. 

It was summer time now, and France was a different-looking 
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place to him. The base camp was much more comfortable—there 
was not the same confusion. and the soldiers seemed of better class. 
If Jones had not known perfectly well what he was going out to 
he might almost have enjoyed himself. The new-comers were as 
cheerful as crickets. They sang and cracked jokes with the peasants 
near the camp, they grudged every day they spent at the base, 
and cheered when they were included in the next draft for ‘up 
the line.” When Jones’s turn came, and the sergeant-major warned 
him to be ready to start the following morning, his face paled 
for a second or two. The sergeant-major noticed it, but said 
nothing. He himself had been through his own particular little 
corner of hell and understood. He seemed almost sorry that 
Jones had to go. 

‘You've been out before ?’ he said. 

‘Yes,’ said Rifleman Jones. The sergeant-major glanced over 
at the group of men who were laughing and joking at the gas- 
helmets that had been issued out to them. 

‘Those children haven’t,’ he remarked. And then added, after 
a pause : ‘ Still, I’d rather have ’em take itlikethat. Time enough ° 
for the other thing.’ 

Rifleman Jones did not do much talking in the train going up 
the line. He just looked out of the carriage window and gazed 
at the beautiful fields of France. He did not know precisely why 
he personally was fighting in this war, but he thought he under- 
stood why all the Frenchmen were. They did not want the Germans 
rushing their ugly field-guns over the clover and corn, nor the 
Prussian soldiers shoving their way into the farmhouses where the 
French women were. The French people were not fighting for 
Belgium or civilisation or the sanctity of treaties; they were 
simply fighting for that little farmhouse on the slope of the chalky 
hill and for the fat, smiling woman washing clothes in the stream, 
who ceased her work momentarily to call something out and wave 
‘ her hand to the soldiers in the train. You understand that Rifleman 
Jones was qualifying rapidly to write an article in the Historical 
Review on ‘ The Origin of all Wars.’ 

At Haazebruck, Rifleman Jones heard once again the sound 
of the guns. It was only a dull boom from the distance, causing 
a delighted excitement to the new-comers, but bringing to Jones 
nothing but an ugly remembrance. He recalled a sentence he had 
read in a halfpenny newspaper, in an obituary notice of Lord 
Roberts: ‘And so died the hero, within the sound of the guns 
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he loved so well.’ He supposed it was true, but he did not under- 
stand how anyone could love the guns or the sound of them even— 
anyone who had seen the wounds their shells made or the look 
on men’s faces who had been hit by them. 

The Ypres salient swallowed Jones after that for a few months, 
and beastly months they were. He got to know many trenches— 
Pip 19 and Emma 33 and F 21 and Deansgate and Canal Bank. 
All of them were beastly, but some beastlier than others. The 
Germans held the high ground all round, and the shelling was daily 
and very heavy. Twice Jones went through an intense bombard- 
ment and emerged by some chance unhurt. The experience was 
awful ; but, luckily, Nature revolted, as it does with many, and after 
the first half-hour of such bombardments, a coma came upon him 
and his nerves refused to receive longer any sensation. 

The trenches were no better than when he had been out before, 
and he was not surprised at that from the shelling they received. 
Once they were relieved by a battalion of a very famous regiment, 
who had not been in the salient before. The very famous regiment 

‘was disgusted at the conditions of the trenches, and muttered its 
disgust. Rifleman Jones happened to be standing in the trench 
next to the captain of the relieving company and one of his 
subalterns. 

‘Damned if I ever saw such trenches! ’ said the captain. ‘Some 
of these regiments don’t do a stroke of work the whole time they 
are in. Parapet knocked to pieces, no parados worth speaking of, 
dug-outs not splinter-proof, and the sides of the trenches falling in. 
It’s perfectly disgraceful and about time we took over this part 
of the line.’ 

* Quite time,’ said the subaltern dutifully. 

“In a week we'll have a very different state of affairs here, 
and you will do your share of making the difference, Myles.’ 

‘ Certainly, sir,’ said Myles. 

He did, and the whole battalion and incoming brigade did. 
In a week the trenches were a thing of beauty and a joy for ever. 
The parapet was built up, an immaculate parados made, the trench 
revetted in the latest style, and the dug-outs for company head- 
quarters were a cross between a lady’s boudoir and a city merchant’s 
office. 

The work was performed in extraordinary peace and quietness, 
and the incoming regiment considered the salient an overrated 
spot. When all was done the brigadier came round to inspect 
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and praise. He inspected and praised for ten whole minutes. 
Then the Germans, who had seen the work from their aeroplanes 
and found it good, turned two hundred guns on to this bit of line 
and pounded it out of existence. They gave the very famous 
regiment samples in large quantities of all their different kinds of 
shells, and the brigadier brought his inspection to a hurried conclu- 
sion and retired with a startled staff-captain down an unhealthy 
communication trench. Two hours later there were practically 
no trenches in the brigade’s front line, and the famous regiment 
understood why trenches in the salient were not exactly the models 
of what trenches ought to be. 

Rifleman Jones lived loathsome, frightened days. His nerve 
gradually got worse, though he had learned odd little tricks which 
concealed the fact. They were silly tricks no doubt, but they 
achieved their purpose. He had catch phrases to hide his terror. 
When ‘ sausages ’ were lobbed over from a German mortar battery 
and he scuttled for safety into a neighbouring traverse, it was his 
invariable custom to say loudly: ‘ This little man not for heaven 
this time!’ and sometimes to achieve a laugh at the end of it. 
He had heard the remark made by a rifleman the previous time 
he had been out at the Front, and it appeared to him a useful one 
and suitable to almost all occasions of stress. He therefore 
deliberately learnt it up so that the words became mechanical. 
Or, when his battalion were going back from the trenches to 
billets and the Germans were ‘ crumping’ the roads heavily over 
which they had to pass, he had accustomed himself to say: 
‘Now, if they did this on Wandsworth Common, I should be very 
surprised.” 
' His company commander was of a different type from his 
previous captain—somewhat morose and with a bite in his tongue. 
For a couple of months he thought Rifleman Jones the biggest fool 
Britain had ever sent into her trenches, and frequently acquainted 
him of his belief. Then one day when he was near Jones in the 
trenches a sniper sent a bullet through the fleshy part of his arm 
and Rifleman Jones rushed up to him, took out his own field-dressing 
(which is strictly contrary to regulations) and bound him up. He 
did it rather less clumsily than usual, and made a remark which 
impressed itself on the captain’s mind. 

“We mustn’t have you going home, sir,’ he said, ‘ or I don’t 
know what the company would dc—that I don’t, sir.’ 

Considering the wingéd words the wounded cfficer had often 
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used to Rifleman Jones, this was a gracious speech, and it was said 
as though it was meant. It had this effect: that the captain, who 
might quite justifiably have gone home, over-persuaded the doctors, 
and after a month at the base, returned to his battalion and his 
company. Moreover, thereafter, he was not quite so morose nor 
so sarcastic. 

So the months passed, and it was not until the winter came that 
Rifleman Jones got relief. Even then it was against his wish. Each 
week he had been gradually getting a little weaker, a little more ‘ run 
down.’ His cough bothered him more ; he found it harder to sleep at 

nights, and continually his body lived in a state of deadening cold, 
which no stamping of the feet on trench boards or swinging of the 
arms in physical exercises could alter. And so, one day, at dusk, 
when his platoon were sitting by the roadside waiting for a motor- 
bus to take them nearer the line—they were in a rest camp, and 
nightly went up on working parties—when a chance ‘crump’ 
had landed about a hundred yards away, and Rifleman Jones had 
gasped out his catch phrase about Wandsworth Common and the 
surprise he would have experienced if a shell had landed there, 
his head suddenly dropped forward, he fell into a faint, and an hour 
later awakened in a bed in a field ambulance, four miles behind 
the firing-line. 

Neither at the field ambulance, the casualty clearing station, 
nor the base hospital, did the doctors know quite what to make of 
Rifleman Jones’s case. True, he had a bad cough, but his chest was 
sound enough ; his circulation was not good, but he had been just 
saved from trench feet ; his reflexes were weak, and at night he used 
to shout out in his sleep silly remarks, such as ‘ This little man not 
for heaven this time!’ but that sort of thing is common enough 
with men down from the firing-line after a long spell of it. 

Doctors vary in their methods and temperaments, and Rifleman 
Jones had experience of all kinds. Some are firm with their patients 
—I think that is the adjective they use—and some are sympathetic. 
One of the former told Rifleman Jones that there was ‘ damn all the 
matter with him,’ and suggested that the patient knew it, too, but 
was rather nonplussed by the remark : 

* Yes, sir, that is what I think. It was silly of me to faint. If 
they’d only have let me lie by the roadside till I was better, I’d 
have got up to the line with the working party all right. It was 
silly of them to send me down here, and I'll be well enough to go 
back again to-morrow or the day after, won’t I?’ 
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The ‘firm’ doctor did not answer, but looked at the drawn 
pinched face at the end of the bed with a certain curiosity. Then 
as he left the bedside, he suddenly stamped his foot loudly on the 
floor-boards and turned round quickly. Rifleman Jones had almost 
jumped out of the bed, his face had paled, his lips were twitching, 
and he was mumbling: ‘This little man... .’ He broke off 
suddenly and smiled at the doctor. 

‘I’m sorry, sir,’ he said, ‘just for the moment, I...I... 
thought . . . it was stupid of me!’ 

This sentence had no meaning in it, and could not have been 
analysed by the most accomplished elementary school teacher in 
the country, but it seemed to convey an impression to the doctor. 
He turned into the officers’ mess and found a couple of his colleagues 
sprawling in wicker chairs. 

‘Hullo, Mac! Finished your rounds ?’ said one of them. 

* Yes,’ said Mac sutlily. 

* And how’s the skrimshanker ?’ Jones had been a subject of 
variance between them before. ‘Mac’ did not reply to the question, 
but strode up to the mantelpiece, picked up a pipe off it, and packed 
the bowl of it unnecessarily tightly with tobacco. 

‘This war’s the limit!’ he suddenly commented. ‘I know 
where I am to a certain extent with bullet wounds or shell wounds 
and gassing, but it’s these creatures who aren’t meant for the game 
and who stick it—these Riflemen Joneses who deserve a special 
decoration of their own that comes above the V.C.—that beat 
me.’ ° 

One of his friends shook his head and pointed to a paragraph in 
the week-old Morning Post which he was reading. It was the period 
of the Conscription debates in Parliament. 

‘Don’t talk nonsense, Mac,’ he said, ‘ but listen to one of our 
lawyer politicians. ‘“ For those who have voluntarily and nobly 
gone to fight for our country there is no one who has a greater 
admiration than I. But to force men to fight, to imitate the 
militarism of our enemies, is to forget the history of our past and 
the genius of our race. I cannot, and I will not, support such a 
proposition ! ” ’ 

Mac turned to the window and looked out at the couple of motor 
ambulances coming up the drive. Then he thought of the patient 
he had left five minutes before—the tired-out little grocer who had 
been shot at and shelled for months on end, and the other grocers 
who at home were leaning over the counters and smiling their buttery 
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‘Good mornings’ to suburban customers. ‘If you want to make 
me physically sick——’ he said ;_ and left the conversation at that. 


They wanted to send Rifleman Jones home—a debility case— 
but he refused to go: at least that is what it amounted to. He 
got frightened when they mentioned it, and it was a genuine case 
of fright. He did not analyse his own feelings, but had he been 
able to do so he would have known that it was the thought of going 
back to England for a few brief months and then coming out again 
which terrified him. He wanted to see Mary and Francis Edward 
—that was the baby’s prosaic name—more than he could say ;_ but 
he could not face the idea of saying good-bye to them a third time. 
The thought appalled him. So, after he had been in the hospital 
a fortnight, the doctors marked him ‘ Light duty at the base,’ 
and within a day or two he found himself filling in innumerable 
returns and indents in a big office in a building overlooking a busy 
river. 

He had an extraordinarily peaceful and happy six weeks there, 
and did his work conscientiously though very slowly. He expended, 
too, a franc on a guide-book, and roamed the old town in his spare 
hours and learnt its history and mysteries. The information he 
acquired he retailed to Mary in his odd fashion, mixing up the price 
of Dutch cheeses in France with Joan of Arc and the mistresses of 
the French kings. He strolled into innumerable old churches, 
and watching quaint black-gowned old shopkeeping women devoutly 
praying at odd hours of the day, began to wonder why Noncon- 
formists at home were so bitter against the Church of Rome. Once 
he found himself kneeling down, too, and speaking to God about 
Mary and the baby. There is no saying how his faith might not 
have been undermined had he stayed much longer in that wicked 
town. 

But he did not stay. When there is talk of a big offensive, every 
strapping man must be nearer the trenches than a base camp, 
and Rifleman Jones found himself for a third time standing on a 
French railway platform waiting to be transported up the line. 

He was one of a few details collected from odd offices at the 
base, and the sergeant who marched them up reported the arrival 
of his motley crew to the R.T.O., who was standing talking to 
another officer outside his office door. 

‘Right!’ said the R.T.O. to the sergeant, and glanced at a 
paper in his hand. ‘Sixteen, aren’t there ? All here #’ Then he 
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turned to the other officer. ‘That makes your little lot complete. 
I should get ’em entrained. You mayn’t get off for a couple of 
hours, or you may get off in twenty minutes. Good-night to you 
and... . good luck.’ 

He turned away to enter his office—a harassed, overworked 
slave, who had wished good luck to officers going up the line 
every night for nine months, and had never had the same wish 
extended to him. 

Rifleman Jones recognised the officer in command of them at 
once, even though he had three stars on his shoulders, and the 
light in the station was dim. It was his first platoon officer, 
Francis—a captain now, older looking, and a little more drawn in 
the face. The rifleman was the last of the sixteen to entrain, and 
it was not until then that Francis stopped him from entering the 
carriage. Then he suddenly said : 

‘Hullo! Aren’t you—— Yes, by Gad, it is! It’s 1035 
Jones. What are you doing here ?’ 

Rifleman Jones told him what he was doing there, and Francis 
smiled. His smile had always been a pleasant one, and had helped 
Jones in the trenches. 

‘Well, I’m glad to see you,’ he said. ‘Very glad. And as I 
haven’t a servant with me, you can act as mine on the journey up. 
You refused once before, but you shan’t this time.’ 

‘Tl do my best, Mr. Francis—Captain Francis, I should say. 
Is there anything you’re wanting now ?’ 

‘Nothing. And I don’t suppose there will be anything, unless 
you boil me a cup of tea on my cooker to-morrow morning. But it 
will give me the chance of a talk. And we must have lots of news 
to tell each other.’ 

Rifleman Jones saluted and went back to his carriage. He was 
as terrified as ever of returning to the trenches, but there was almost 
a feeling of elation in his heart. He had prayed for many things 
in his short five-minuteses in the cathedral, but not for this. Per- 
haps God had read it into the petition for ‘ those things which in 
our blindness we cannot ask.’ 

In the carriage a soldier sucking at a pipe looked at him as he 
entered. ‘Found a pal, mate ?’ he asked. 

The rifleman took off his equipment, and placed it on the rack. 

‘He was my officer first time I was out,’ he answered. ‘ He’s 
young for a captain, but—but the finest man you ever saw. 
I’d—I’d die for him, I would really.’ 
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Thesoldier pulled at his pipe, and then taking it out of his mouth 
blew on the ashes in the bowl. 

‘Them’s the kind that get killed,’ he said after a pause, and as if 
summing up his experiences of the war. 

In the early morning, Jones reported to Captain Francis and 
made him his cup of tea. On the platform of the station where the 
train had stopped, they talked together. Francis had been wounded 
and was rejoining his battalion, and Jones to his delight was destined 
for thesame. The trenches were going to lose some of their terrors 
if Captain Francis was in a neighbouring firebay. The officer 
remembered, too, to ask about the rifleman’s wife, and by a sudden 
_ flash of memory recalled that her name was Mary. 

‘She’s very well, thank you, sir,’ said Rifleman Jones ; ‘and 
I’ve often spoken to her of you. She’ll be glad when she hears I’m 
with you again, ever so glad. And there’s a kiddy now, sir,’ he 
finished with a blush. 

‘The devil there is ! ’ 

‘He’s a healthy youngster, too, sir. Fat little limbs he has, and 
eyes like his mother’s—blue and comforting like. And I hope you 
won’t think it was impertinence, sir, but we called him after you 
—one of his names, that is.’ 

A strange light came into the young captain’s eyes, and a rush 
of confused thoughts into his brain. Then, looking out on to the 
flat French countryside from the platform of the wayside station, 
he suddenly exclaimed : 

‘ Soldiering isn’t so bad after all.’ 

Then they went back to their carriages. 

Half a dozen hours later, they reached Railhead, a point about 
six miles away from the firing-line, and detrained. Guides from the 
different regiments met them, and they assembled in parties on 
the road outside the station and began to move off to the various 
transport lines distant a mile or two. The party headed by Francis, 
and including Rifleman Jones, was small—thirty or forty strong, 
perhaps ; and because the day had clouded over and rain had 
begun to fall in a steady, drenching drizzle, the men sang cheerily 
—which is a way they have. 

When they had gone half a mile on their journey a German 
gunner officer, away behind the German lines with his big gun, was 
receiving a visit from his divisional commander accompanied by 
an important member of the Reichstag—at least, this is how I picture 
it—who was making a tour of the Front. And the divisional 
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commander had made the gunner show his prowess to the politician 
and there had been a pointing out of a spot on a squared map, and 
a couple of rounds let off, and a little laughter, and a clicking of heels 
and saluting, and a departure of the visitors. 

Very slowly, as is their fashion, the first shell made its way 
through the air, over the British lines, towards the road on which 
Captain Francis and his little party were marching. They heard 
it coming, and the song suddenly stopped on their lips. Then the 
shell landed a few yards away, burst, and time and space ceased to 
exist for some British soldiers on a Belgian road. Rifleman Jones 
was thrown down, momentarily stunned. Then he rose and looked 
wildly round for his captain. There were one or two bodies on the 
road, and half lying in the ditch at the side was another, to which 
the rifleman rushed. He knelt down beside it, muttering his 
catch phrases, and fumbling at his field dressing in his tunic lining. 
He looked at the face; a look of horror came on his own, and the 
field dressing dropped helplessly in the mud. Rising’ again, he 
stumbled into the middle of the road. Then his head lifted, and, 
gazing upwards into the drizzling rain, he made this one and only 
protest against things as they are. 

‘Tt isn’t fair, I tell you, it isn’t fair ! ’ he cried. 

Through the murky atmosphere the second shell thrust its 
clumsy way. 


td e J 9 e e 
But of the second shell and its mission I have nothing to say. 
What I want to insist on is that 1035 Rifleman Jones, W. was 
a grocer and fought in the Great War of 1914. 
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TWO MINDS. 


BY LADY BALFOUR, 


Scene—Kirry Cotquuovun’s sitting-room in Eaton Terrace. Krrty 
in a big armchair, engaged in altering a hat. Enter JANE 
PALLISER. 


Kitty. Hullo, Jane. 

Jane. I walked straight up, Kit, because Stephens said you 
were here. I told him he needn’t come. 

Kirtry. Good girl! Stephens will bless you for saving him 
the stairs. He always holds us responsible for the hot weather. 
This hat’s breaking my heart. It’s run down and wants a change. 
I’m trying it back to front. 

JANE. Come out, come out, little owl! Leave hats to those 
who can’t afford them. Come out and feel the lilacs in the air ! 

Kitty. No. I want to be peevish. I’m in the blues. I won't 
feel lilacs. I hate spring. I’m too busy to come out. 

JANE. The true definition of the Unemployed is ‘ People who 
never have any spare time.’ Come out, Kitten, and chase your 
tail in the sunshine. 

Kitty. Oh, Jane, don’t. I won’t come out. I won’t love you. 
I will crab. I don’t much care what becomes of me. 

JANE. That means something’s just going to become of you 
and you care a good deal. Will you tell, little Cat ? ; 

Kirty. Don’t take any notice of me, and perhaps I'll come round 
when I see you really mean it. 

JANE. I had rather a pretty dream about us both last night. 
T dreamt you were standing before me in a heavenly frock—— 

Kirty. By a ‘heavenly frock,’ Jane, am I to understand ?—— 

Jane. Just what I say. An adorable frock, all white and 
silver, and you were looking so happy. 

Krrty. I don’t see any symptom of a dream about that. It 
seems to me just a fact and its natural result. Can’t you go one 
better ? 

Jane. I had a feeling there was somebody else, only I couldn’t 
see them. I was there too, looking on, somehow. And I felt 
strained up: and then you turned to me and said ‘Oh! you 
stupid Jane! You stupid, stupid Jane ! ’"—and then I woke up. 
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Krrry. Well, my dear Joseph-ine, you’re the greatest failure 
as a dreamer I ever heard of. J could make up better dreams 
than that with my eyes shut. I don’t believe you were even 
asleep. Sort of flying dreams, and a snake-on-its-tail-to-catch- 
you, and floating-down-the-banisters, and not-properly-dressed 
dreams. All highly sensational, like my other hats. 

JANE (looking at the hat not in question). Ca ira! 

Krrry .Not it. It will be a hat of goodworks to its dying day. 
Oh, Jeanie, I want to talk—I want to talk—I want to talk /! 

JANE. Well—I’ve been waiting some time for you to begin. 

Kirry. They want me to marry a young millionaire with a 
star on his breast, and a curl in his hair. 

JANE. Well, that’s that—— 

Kitty. I don’t and I won’t. At least ought I? Retrieve 
the family fortunes sort of thing. All quite Family Heraldic and 
proper. 

JANE. I can’t see yet. Tell me more, Kitty. 

Kirty. Well, it appears there’s something in the will of this 
young man’s papa, who was very grateful to my daddy about 
something years ago, and this was the wish of his heart. He 
arranged this and that about money matters—oh, I don’t know 
what—special settlements or something, I believe—if I am bride 
of his affluent heir. 

JANE. What does the young man himself say about it ? 

Kitty. Oh, poor lamb, he’s hardly in a. position to speak, is 
he? He’s never seen me but once at a dance, and we didn’t know 
then—at least I didn’t. I wasn’t paying any attention to him. 

JANE. I hope not. 

Kirry. My gocd goose, this is no time for pleasantries, 

JANE. What was he like ? 

Krrry. Well, as far as I saw—which I confess wasn’t far—he 
seemed a comfortable sort of person. He didn’t say or do any- 
thing that wasn’t usually done or said. He was one of those people 
you wouldn’t feel you had seen anything of after half a lifetime. 
Hadn’t a bad voice. Not much to say, and no particular desire 
to say it. No h’air. 

JANE. Gracious! Kitty, is he bald ? 

Kirry. Oh, I was only quofing old Nana. She says ‘ Your 
Pa, Miss Kitty, now, when he was a younger gentleman, ’e ’ad a 
h’air,’ 
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Jane. Oh! I'see. 
Kirty. But, I mean, this man was like five and thirty others. 


I should never have noticed him, ‘nobbut what he was cabbages ! ’ 
(Nana again). I don’t think I could ever remember to notice 
him. 
JANE. Well, it certainly doesn’t sound promising, does it ? 
Krrry. It doesn’t sound as if J were going to promise. But 
all night long I’ve been saying over to myself, ‘ Well, why not ? 
If you don’t see the person you can notice, why shouldn’t you 


not notice the person you ought to notice ? ’ 
Jane. I don’t feel that a bit. I think these things ought to 


be all or nothing. 

Kitty. You mean that his very foot’s got to have music in it 
when he comes up the stair ? 

JANE. Yes, I mean that. 

Kirry (looking at her suddenly). Oh! my pretty Jane, my 
pretty, pretty Jane, what makes you look so—— 

JANE. Don’t, Kit. 

Kirty. Oh, idiot me! I’m true sorry, Jeanie. I hadn’t an 
idea you’d ever noticed anybody either. 

JANE. Well, sometimes I wish I hadn’t. But it was just the 
exact opposite of all you say. My man was one of those people 
who stand out from everybody else—you know—in a sort of high 
light. (Kitty nods.) And we talked and talked from the first: 
minute, as if we had waited until we met to say those very things. 
He talked so well. Everything about him was just him, and 
nobody else. He was so distinctive and so unusual. It was at 
a house party at Ballver Casset about a month ago.... We 
felt as if we had known one another for quite a long time. At 
least I did, and he said—— 

Kitty. Enough! Enough! Jane, hold hard! I’m convinced. 
I can’t attempt the courtship of the Millionaire. Every word you 
say proves it tome. But, oh, Jane, believe me, all men are alike, 
except there’s no sense in any of them. 

JANE. Kitty! Suppose a glass of champagne and a cup of 
tea were each asked their opinions of the world—— 

Kitty. So you’re strong and sweet, and I’m heady and sparkling ? 
Oh Jeanie, you're the fizzer, if you only knew! 

[The butler opens the door. 

SrepHens. A gentleman in the drawing-room, miss. Her lady- 


ship sent for you to come down. 
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Krrry. Mercy! It’s himself; it’s the Other Party! He was 
to come to lunch. 

JANE. Well, I’m gone. 

Kirry. No, you don’t! There’s no escape now for Janes. 
Come down with me and let us both be self-conscious and pleasant, 
as we well know how. 

[They go downstairs. Kitty, entering the drawing-room, 
goes up to speak to the quest. Looking round to 
introduce Miss Palliser, she finds her no longer 
there. 

Kirry. Why, mother, where’s Jane ? 

Lapy CoLtquHoun. Jane? Was she here? I haven’t seen 
her. 

THE Guest. Did you mean the lady who looked in at the door 
and fled? Irecognised her. Wemet ata house party about a 
month ago. Miss Palliser, isn’t she ? 

Kitty (incoherently). Oh you stupid, stupid Jane! 





A GERMAN GIRLS’ SCHOOL FROM WITHIN. 


BY A POLISH GIRL. 


‘Gert away there, you are not to use our slide, you—Thing.’ 

Was it really I, that awkward, shy, and trembling child, stand- 
ing in a corner of the big courtyard, and looking with longing eyes 
towards the group of happy, rosy-cheeked children who were 
enjoying their lives on this crisp, bright winter morning? They 
had found a most beautiful natural slide under the porch of our 
school-house, a king of slides, such as one only finds in our part 
of the world in the brilliant winter season. No wonder they were 
enjoying themselves, and Oh! how I longed to be with them. 

But no, I quite understood even then my position as an out- 
sider. How could I, the little Jewess of Polish origin, dare to 
raise my hopes ever to be admitted to their games? Was not 
she amongst them, the tyrant, the queen, to whom everybody 
had to look up in awe and admiration, in whose eyes I was nothing 
but dirt, scorned and snubbed whenever my presence was remem- 
bered, or—more often—simply ignored? Yes, Marie Bergen, 
your name is burnt into my memory as with red-hot iron—never 
to be forgotten. Even now, after nearly twenty years, I grow 
hot when I think of you—how you hurt me mentally, ah! and 
physically too, daily, hourly; how I writhed in my powerless 
fury and shame, trying not to show my suffering, knowing that 
I was only like a worm in the hands of a cruel child, who delighted 
in seeing it wriggle and twist. Oh! how you exposed me to scorn 
at every moment of the day; how you ridiculed my words, and 
still more my silence. Oh! the shame of it, the shame and the 
loneliness. 

Was I a child at that time? I was only six years old, but 
how much older and sadder than to-day. : 

Only a month or so before, I had been looking forward to school- 
life with the great longing of an imaginative child. I knew that 
hundreds of other children would share my life there, and I was 
ready to love them all and call them all my friends; nay, I counted 
upon our being friends for ever. 

Then the fatal day came, only a day or two after my sixth 
birthday. How my heart throbbed and my eyes glistened as 
I climbed up the broad staircase, a never-ending stream of children 
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before and behind me, I just a grain amongst the sands. But how 
happy I was to be a member of the great communities of life! 
Then we entered the big chapel-like hall, and the teacher led us 
to our seats. We little ones, all six years old, sat in the front row. 
Before us, on a high platform, the staff, and in the pulpit, the 
‘Herr Direktor.’ I know now that he was a small man, well under 
average height, but then he seemed a giant, awe-inspiring with his 
piercing blue eyes, and the long white beard just like the pictures 
of Wilhelm I. which I had often seen, 

Hush! the organ began to play and we all stood up. Then 
the beautifully trained choir, composed of the biggest girls, began 
to sing a hymn in the background. To me, it sounded like angels’ 
voices, and I was standing there lost in admiration and full of the 
wonders to come, when suddenly I felt the piercing gaze of the 
Direktor resting on me—on my small insignificant person. As 
in a dream, I saw him come slowly down from his pulpit and walk 
towards me. Now he stood before me and a fear gripped me like 
an iron hand, and then—then the shame began. I felt my ears 
boxed hard, right and left; no, I did not feel it, 1 only knew it 
was happening, because I could not feel pain in my utter shame 
and misery. What had I done ? 

It only dawned on me much later. Lost in admiration, I had 
not noticed that the other children had sat down after the organ 
had finished the prelude, and so I had remained standing, at the 
full height of my tiny person, listening to the singers. This had 
been my crime, my crime against the discipline and good order 
of the State, and I had thus received my well-deserved punishment. 

In this way my school life began. . 


The school which first opened my eyes, at the age of six, to 
the bitterness of life, was considered one of the very best high-class 
girls’ schools in Germany. It was famous for its good, thorough 
teaching, and its severe discipline. It was intensely Prussian, 
directly under State control, and its evident aim was the suppression 
of all individual thought and feeling, more especially amongst 
children of Polish or Jewish origin. The principle adopted was the 
survival of the fittest ; the child who did not come up to the very 
high average standard of learning was inevitably crushed, and 
thrust away in disgrace; on the other hand, it was made quite 
impossible for any individual talent to develop itself. 

My parents had hesitated a long while before sending me to 
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this school. Two other establishments came under consideration. 
The one was a private institution, where only indifferent teaching 
was afforded ; the other was an excellent school, but purely Polish, 
and therefore always being harassed by the authorities, who closed 
and reopened it at pleasure. Also, they forbade the use of the 
Polish language, even amongst the Polish teachers, who had to 
teach every subject in German, and the State soon after saw its 
way to closing the school permanently, the reason given being 
that on a raid some Polish books had been discovered in the 
possession of the staff. So there was really no choice, and I was 
sent to the ‘ Royal School of Princess Luise,’ as its official title is. 
Naturally, it was the centre of education for the daughters of all 
Prussian officers, and high or low Prussian officials, from the whole 
district of Posen—that annexed, but never really conquered Polish 
land. 

The school consisted of three separate divisions : the main body, 
a lyceum, containing five hundred to six hundred girl pupils of from 
six to sixteen, divided into ten standards, rather on the lines of the 
boys’ public schools in England ; the Seminary, a training-college for 
teachers, equivalent to our English University course for the same 
purpose ; and, lastly, the ‘ Experimental School ’ (Uebungsschule), 
with seven standards, in which several hundred pupils were under 
tuition by student-teachers, under the supervision of professors 
and other high-class masters who had passed the Universities. 
The pupils in the latter came mostly from the lower middle class, 
and had to pay fees, though on a reduced scale. 

The whole school was built round an enormous court-yard, 
which provided all the three divisions with walking space during 
recreation hours. About one quarter of this was paved with 
cobble-stones, whereas the rest was smoothed over with gravel 
and sand. Now, the pupils of the Uebungsschule were never 
allowed, under any consideration, to step over the boundary of 
their uncomfortable cobbled ground, and we lyceum-girls were 
forbidden under heavy penalty ever to set foot on their part of 
the yard, or even to exchange a word of greeting with them across 
the boundary. Thus, from the very beginning, the lyceum-girl 
was imbued with the idea of her own superiority over the 
“experimental ’ girl, with whom she was not to mix in any sort 
of way. 

The teaching began with telling us ofithe virtues of the German. 
And how could we help being impressed ? How could any child 
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help loving and admiring this German as he was shown to us, full 
of courage and fearless truthfulness, faithful even to death, every 
man an enthusiast for high ideals, a thinker and a poet, with only 
one weakness—his pure, trusting way of letting himself be deceived 
by the ever-lying Frenchman, and that hypocritical robber, the 
Englishman. Oh! how I admired this perfect hero-man, the 
German ; how I strove to be like him, though knowing well that 
it must needs be very difficult, as I was not of the same glorious 
race. For weeks and weeks I prayed at night to be allowed to 
become ‘a true German.’ 

But somehow that seemed impossible, and slowly, painfully, 
it dawned upon my little brain that I was an ‘ outsider,’ and must 
always remain so in the eyes of the real Germans. Whenever I 
ventured to approach a group of children at play, and asked in my 
timid, awkward fashion whether I might join in their games, I was 
met with laughter and sneers, and the constant answer—even now 
ringing in my ears—was ‘We don’t play with people like you; 
get away, you ——,,’ the last words being generally offensive abuse. 
[ cannot help thinking that this spite must have been systematically 
instilled into all these children, so very Prussian in spite of their 


bare six years. Even the teachers made the same distinction, 
and often and often I had to tremble under a harsh word wholly 
undeserved, while it constantly happened that a child who refused 
to ‘form twos’ with me as second only got an understanding 
smile for this breach of discipline. 


That summer I had a short gleam of sunshine. I had long 
watched one of our teachers, a tall, rather awkward-looking man, 
who seemed to like us youngsters although he only taught the 
bigger girls. He always had a throng of ten or twelve six-year- 
olds round him, hanging at his arms or clutching hold of his fingers, 
and I longed to be one of them. One day he saw me standing 
in a corner and nodded to me in passing; this friendly nod went 
straight to my heart and nestled there, never to be forgotten. I 
took courage and followed him, and then the great moment came— 
I took the plunge and, gasping with excitement, I put my hand 
into his. He did not shake me off, as I had half feared, but clasped 
it firmly, and I was allowed to Walk at his side. I was quite over- 
Whelmed with silent happiness. What did it matter that his 
big hand clasped three or four little paws, and that quite half a 
dozen little girls were dancing round him? Was not I one of them, 
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for once not shaken off, not an outsider? But it was only a short 
joy. In my next report it was stated that I was a very ill-behaved 
girl with pushing manners, that I had molested one of the teachers 
very rudely, and would be severely punished if it occurred again. 
I was stunned with terror and grief; my hero had fallen; he had 
played a false game. So great was my distress that I told my 
mother the circumstances which were responsible for this dreadful 
note in my official report, and she decided at once that there must 
be a misunderstanding, and that she and I should call at the teacher’s 
house and ask for an explanation. I was much too frightened to 
dream of any such step and begged and prayed her to let it alone. 
But she was firm, and off we went that very afternoon. 

I well remember my blank astonishment when we got to the 
small, rather miserable-looking suburban house. I had imagined 
the teachers, nearly equal to God in their omnipotence, living in 
palaces, with soldiers on guard before the porch, saluting when- 
ever the great being passed. And this was a tiny commonplace 
house, no better than its neighbours. It seemed incredible. The 
teacher appeared and my mother explained the business. Blank 
astonishment on his side. ‘He had never found me pushing, and 
had had no objection whatever to my walking about with him in 
the courtyard.’ But who had found fault with my behaviour and 
spoiled my report ? Eventually Herr Hoff found the explanation. 
One of his colleagues, who, besides being a teacher, had the rank 
of officer in the Prussian army, had watched me from a window, 
and had evidently found it undisciplined that J should walk like 
that with a master, as if we were friends. Herr Hoff was very, 
very sorry for me, but of course he could not go against the opinion 
of his colleague. 

This ended the matter ; the report remained as it was, but after 
all how happy I was to know that there was somebody in the school 
who could be sorry for me. Of course, I never ventured again 
to walk hand in hand with Herr Hoff. 

The officer-teacher was soon after called back to his regiment, 
and I heard later that he was an especially gifted officer and an 
ornament to his service. 


Meanwhile my life as outcast*from the society of my German 
school-fellows—as doubly outcast, on account of my Jewish and 
Polish origin—was getting more and more miserable. The more 
I learned to understand the reason for all my sufferings, the more 
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bitterly did I feel the cruelty and injustice of the others, instead 
of growing hardened to their ways. It became more and more 
difficult not to break down under the load. Those daughters of 
Prussian officers and officials hear daily at their homes the abuse 
of my race; what wonder that they got better skilled in the use 
of their weapons against me? I know quite well that it was 
largely my own fault. Why did I care? Why did I not laugh 
and reply in the same style? I knew that, and I tried hard—but 
I could not. An open fight, a measuring of our small fists, would 
have been welcome to me, even if a fight had meant my defeat. 
Still, it would have been a fight, something to hold and to grip. 
But they regarded me as far beneath a fair fight, as not even worthy 
of a wholesome hatred. I was nothing but an object of contempt 
and ridicule. I was not naturally a stupid or dull child, but, oh! 
how they paralysed my brain and my tongue with their poisoned 
words, whilst enjoying my helpless wrath. 

I was still only eight when I felt that 1 could not bear it any 
longer, and I attempted to commit suicide. But even this attempt 
planned with such bitter seriousness and firm resolve, as the only 
relief possible to my crushed spirit—even this attempt was turned 
into ridicule by fate. 

I had kept awake that night, feigning to sleep till I was sure 
that everybody had gone to bed. I had to wait till long past 
midnight. Then, kneeling on my bed, and, as I thought, for the 
last time, I cried the grief of my soul to the unknown God—though 
not in words, for my misery was dumb. 

Then I got up, and on tiptoe crept to the kitchen and opened 
the drawer where I knew the knives were kept. Was that really 
me, the little shivering white figure, feeling with feverish hands 
along the rows of knives? and repeating again and again in a 
whisper, ‘ There is one knife which has no point ; I must not take 
that, I must not take that.’ So the fingers crept along, feeling for 
the best point, knife after knife. There, it is found, and back 
again to bed. Hush! the door creaks—but no, it is nothing, 
nobody has heard. 

Back to bed, and the knife firmly clutched, as a precious treasure. 

What had the teacher said last week? ‘The heart lies just 
above the stomach, in the middle of the body but rather inclined 
to the left.’ 

And now the moment had come. The right hand raises the 
knife, and the left hand indicates the place just above the heart. 
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A thrust—and nothing. Another thrust—and still no result. 
How comes it that I am still alive? Again and again I try, but 
the knife refuses to do more than just graze the skin. 

And now the knife sinks from my hand, and I remain kneeling 
on my bed, feeling rather dazed. I mean to make another attempt 
later on, but, oh! how tired I am. My head droops and sleep 
comes over me—my last thought, ‘I must not forget the knife.’ 

Next morning, I get up at the usual time, a little tired but none 
the worse, and trudge off to school, the resolve of last night, 
the knife itself, all forgotten. 

At lunch, my mother asks me why in the world I wanted to 
play with a broken knife, which the maid had found in my bed 
that morning. I have no answer ready, but how small, how 
contemptible, I feel in my own eyes. 

Now I know why I have failed—from all the knives I had chosen 
the one which had no point. 


But what about the general system of discipline pursued in my 
Prussian school? The teaching was not so bad; we learned a 
great deal and we learned it thoroughly, but the principle was 


wrong—the crushing of all individuality, the constant endeavour 
to press every pupil down, or to force her up, to the established 
normal standard. And then the discipline, this hard, unfeeling, 
military discipline for all except the children of Prussian officers 
and Prussian -officials. 

The slightest error in behaviour, speech, or manner might mean 
a discipline-mark, and three such marks in one term meant expulsion 
from the school. 

These marks were entered in a big ‘ book of blame-records,’ 
with the name of the offender, the date, and the nature of the 
offence in full detail; and throughout the whole school-life— 
nearly always for ten years—such a mark would be remembered 
against the girl concerned. A special form, corresponding with the 
record in the book, had to be filled in by the teacher, and then the 
culprit had to take this fearsome and not at all tearable ‘ scrap 
of paper’ to the Herr Direktor. This was the worst moment, 
when we really felt like criminals at execution. Trembling we 
stood before him, icy-cold and tearful under the torrent of sarcasm 
and abuse which he let loose upon us. At last the document was 
signed, and the door of the*torture-chamber shut behind us. 

But our punishment was not yet at an end. We had to take 
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the paper home, to be read and duly countersigned by the father 
or responsible guardian ; and next day the culprit had to bring 
it back to school, where it was received by the original teacher, 
examined, and again signed. Then at last it disappeared from 
view to be duly filed with its many fellows, but its effects were felt 
for weeks after, and during this period the black sheep had to 
be cold-shouldered by teachers and comrades alike. It was even 
understood that any pupil seen talking to her might incur the 
same penalty. At the end of the term, the discipline-mark was 
recorded in the general report, and the whole procedure of signing, 
and countersigning by the father or guardian, had to be gone 
through again. Of course there were some parents who did not - 
mind, out most of them knew the importance of these marks to 
the child’s future, and showed little mercy to any of their family 
who had incurred such a stain. 

Thus we had to be feverishly on our guard through all those 
long weary school-days, year after year. Naturally, our little 
flock of non-Prussians was always scrutinised with special care, 
and the teachers were constantly on the look-out for possible 
offenders amongst us. Throughout my school-life, I felt as Ulysses 
might have done if faced by Scylla and Charybdis in never-ending 
succession, and very proud I am to this day to have suffered ship- 
wreck on only two occasions. 

I remember well how I got my first discipline-mark—a scene 
never to be forgotten. 

It was on a Monday, and I had been ‘ orderly ’ for the past week, 
but my duties had been taken over by another girl that morning 
according to instructions. The duties consisted in collecting all 
books which were to be left at school at the close of each lesson, 
distributing them again to their owners at the beginning of the 
next lesson, keeping the cupboards and blackboard clean, picking 
up all waste paper, &c. The first lesson this Monday morning was 
in geography, and all atlases had to be dealt out to their various 
owners. This had been done by my successor ; the bell had sounded 
and we were all standing at attention, stiff and motionless, arms 
folded at the back, to await the arrival of the teacher; when 
suddenly Marie, my old tormentor, now ten years old, called to 
me across the room : 

*You over there, you Thing. Where is my atlas ? Hetch it 
at once, this very moment.’ 

I knew that we were not allowed to talk after the bell had rung 
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whether the teacher was present or not. Moreover, the monitors 
were always on the alert, two girls (generally daughters of officers) 
whose duty it was to note any breach of discipline in the absence 
of the teacher, by writing on the blackboard the names of the 
girls they had caught. To be chalked down three times by them 
meant a discipline-mark, and they executed their duties with relish, 

So I made no reply, not even when abuse followed abuse, till 
at last Marie lost her patience and, taking a good aim, flung a 
book at my head. This threw me off my guard for a moment, 
and in as quiet a voice as I could command, and without relaxing 
for a second my position of ‘ attention,’ I answered : 

‘T’m not orderly this week, so it’s not my duty to give out the 


books.’ 
At that moment the teacher entered—he had heard my remark 


and I was caught. 

I got a discipline-mark for ‘talking during the lesson,’ and, 
very naturally, Marie went free and enjoyed my downfall. 

No use my protesting that I had only replied to a question 
in connexion with the lesson; no use my crying and praying for 
mercy. A discipline-mark it must be, and two more would see 
my expulsion from school in disgrace. 

I was quite stunned with horror. It seemed like an evil dream, 
and I could not believe it true, but there the awful paper was in 
my trembling hands, and I heard the order to go up to the head- 
master’s room at the end of the morning lessons. How I got 
through my five lessons I do not know, but the moment came at 
last and, paper in hand, with my heart as heavy as lead and all 
vitality gone from my limbs, I climbed upstairs. 

Half-way up, I met the geography teacher. 

‘Where are you going with this paper ? ’ said he. 

Could it be that he had relented ? that there was a faint gleam 
of hope? My head swam and I felt faint with sudden relief, but 
I gathered strength enough to reply : 

‘To Herr Altmann.’ 

‘ Ah,’ he sneered, ‘to “ Herr Altmann” indeed. I will teach 
you to speak of ‘‘ Herr Altmann.” When I asked you where you 
were going I had it in my mind to cancel the discipline-mark and 
let you off. But now, for your impertinence in not saying “ Herr 
Direktor Altmann,” you shall keep your mark and I shall add 
* impertinence ” to the other charge.’ 

Could there have been a more cruel-blow? To have been 80 
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near escape and then to be pushed down deeper than ever at the 
last moment through a fault of my own, so easily avoided but 
committed in all innocence. Of course I had becn taught never 
to use the headmaster’s name without the ‘ Direktor,’ but my ten 
years had not grasped the importance of the title, and this, com- 
bined with the excitement of the moment—certainly no want of 
respect ; I was too frightened for that—had made me forgetful 
of what I should have said. 

So I had to go through the usual humiliating ordeal in the head- 
master’s room, take my paper home, and face my parents. 


And now let me say something about the teaching and the 
teachers at my school, and recall the familiar faces of the past. 

I will pass lightly over the personalities of Herr Plasson and 
Herr Schenk. The one was ultimately pensioned off for a serious 
scandal; the other, though quite a good teacher when not 
intoxicated, was seldom perfectly sober. Old Herr Schenk was 
the geography master, the one who had given me my discipline- 
mark. After all he was not an unkind man, and geography was 
not one of the subjects we dreaded most. 

Of course, we learned hardly anything except the geography 
of Germany, but that in great detail. All other countries were 
treated with contempt, and they appeared to us in every respect 
very inferior to our own. One exception, however, was made in 
the case of England, which we were taught to hate from the very 
beginning. It was impressed on our young minds, from our sixth 
year till we were grown up, that the English were a nation of 
robbers and hypocrités, who had acquired their possessions through 
theft and deceit, and kept them only by means of cruelty and the 
slashing of the whip.. India especially was quoted again and again, 
year after year, as a victim of England’s lust of oppression and 
greed, and we were told how the Maharajahs, the lawful kings, 
were kept as prisoners in the midst of all their splendour. Can 
one wonder if a whole generation, systematically brought up on 
these principles, becomes impregnated with hatred for England, 
and with a burning desire to crush this cruel, savage beast, which 
has wrought so much mischief in the history of the world? Even 
I, in spite of my bitter experiences and my then awakening 
distrust of German methods and German people, could not help 
loathing England. Was not everything I had heard of it bad and 
mean ? 
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About its history we learned nothing. That was simply ignored, 
as also was French, Italian, and Russian history, so long as it did 
not directly concern Germany. All that we were taught about 
the ‘ Welsch ’"—the French and Italians—was that they were lying, 
shallow people, on whom one could not rely with confidence. As 
for the Russians, they were savages, unworthy of the recognition 
of a civilised people. 

To one subject, however, connected with England, we were 
made to pay great attention—the British army and navy. The 
other day I found by chance an essay, written in English, on this 
theme, giving the names of the chief fortified towns and naval 
ports, full information about the different units, ranks, clothing 
and food, and explaining the conditions of the military schools 
of Woolwich and Sandhurst. This little essay, written when I 
was thirteen, and evidently a résumé of my school lessons, ends 
with the sentence: ‘It is very hard to make war against the 
English.” Some significance is perhaps given to these words by 
the fact that at that time the pupils at our school, as at all others 
throughout the country, were invited to contribute twopence a 
week towards a special fund to be devoted to the increase of the 
navy of the Fatherland. 

Herr Plasson and Herr Schenk were really masters of the old 
type, belonging to the Germany of before 1870, when things were 
carried on in a much more happy-go-lucky style. But Herr Daumer, 
our professor of history, was an excellent example of the modern 
teacher :—a human machine, who, by an extraordinary feat of 
memory and will-power, had developed in his brain thousands of 
pigeon-holes, containing an unlimited number of dates, tidily 
stacked away and labelled under the head of the historical event 
with which they were concerned. His knowledge was truly vast. 
He used to stand in front of us; absolutely motionless, not a 
muscle stirring in his big sallow face; all his vitality seemed to 
be concentrated in his thumb—a truly awe-inspiring weapon, 
full of character and personality. This thumb was never still; 
during the whole lesson it jerked about in sharp, sudden movements, 
pointing at one pupil after another in swift succession. It seemed 
as though this thumb, and not the teacher, shot this avalanche 
of questions at our heads. These questions had to be answered 
with equal rapidity, making it quite impossible for slow thinkers 
to follow. Events were hurled at us, to be instantly fitted with 
their dates, and there was no time to invest the skeleton of history 
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with the atmosphere of the time, or to illustrate it by anecdotes 
which would have brought the subject nearer to us in a comprehen- 
sible and interesting way. But an exception was made in the case 
of Prussian history. Whenever we touched upon an event which 
might possibly be expounded to the glory of Prussia, or to the 
strengthening of our patriotism, we would follow it into the minutest 
details. 

We learned from our history that Germany was the first country 
—after Greece and Rome—where civilisation was known and 
developed, and whence it was now being introduced into all other 
countries. At the time of Charlemagne, we pictured England as 
a great wilderness, inhabited by Picts and Scots, the whole 
population certainly heathens. Needless to say, Charlemagne was 
a German, of the truest German blood, the founder of the great 
Germanic dynasty of the Carlovingians ; that the French kingdom 
was founded by Clovis, the king of the Franks, a German tribe ; 
and that the German Saxons first founded England and brought 
civilisation to her shores. And this is all we learned of French 
or English history. : 

The Renaissance, the Reformation, all the fine arts and the 
principal branches of science and philosophy, had their origin 
and centre in Germany ; only it was graciously admitted that Italy 
took up German music, architecture, literature and learning, and 
developed them on German lines. But then, was not Italy really 
a part of Germany ? Was not the German Emperor ‘Emperor 
of the Holy Roman Empire of German race’ (Heiliges Rémisches 
Reich Deutscher Nation)? Did he not unite the two countries in 
his all-powerful hands, and make them one in thought and deed ? 
This surely explains why Italy was allowed to have her share in 
German civilisation in those far-off days; now, in modern times, 
Italy was of course nothing but a heap of ruins—of interest only 
to the archaeologist—and most contemptible. 

Prussian history was what was drilled into us day after day. 
Nothing was equal to the glory and the wisdom of the Kings of 
Prussia. It was curious how German history, as a whole, was 
exalted, whilst that of the important confederate States—Bavaria 
and Saxony—was ignored, quite as completely as the-history of 
England. So much was this the case that we did nat learn at 
school even the names of the reigning sovereigns of these States. 
Prussia, nothing but Prussia and patriotism in compressed extract 
was administered to us in big tablespoonfuls from morning till 
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night. Everything was Prussian; all great movements had 
originated there ; in the Crusades, for instance, apparently no other 
country had played any considerable part. It may be imagined 
how, on the most intensive system, the Prussian wars were drilled 
into our minds, and the awe and love of militarism was awakened 
and developed. 

The question has often been asked during these past three 
years: “ Are Prussians really patriotic ? Can they still be patriotic 
after all the oppression they have had to endure from the military 
class?’ And I must answer most emphatically: ‘Yes; they 
cannot help being patriotic; they do not know what it is not to 
be so.’ From the first day when the little Prussian enters school 
he is a soldier, whilst the girls have at least to be trained up to 
become useful—+.e. patriotic—members of society in the most 
military sense. Their whole mind is bent, or broken, as the case 
may be, to serve this one great object—amilitarism. Think only 
what it means for a whole generation to be brought up, wholly and 
systematically, on these lines; to learn, to think, to breathe 
nothing but patriotism, and patriotism in the Prussian sense means 
militarism. 

I must confess that for some while I was completely entangled 
in this network of Prussian glory, Prussian fame, and Prussian 
learning, and this must have helped, as I have already said, to 
make me bear my burthen without revolt. 

Besides Prussian, we learned only Greek and Roman history, 
and these most thoroughly, for as Germany had inherited all the 
civilisation of those nations, whatever was to their credit was at 
the same time another leaf in the laurel-crown of the Fatherland, 

Mathematics and science were very well taught indeed, especially 
the latter, and we had all the best appliances for any experiments 
which might be necessary, 

Our science master was a dear old man, who knew his subject 
perfectly. He was strict, but absolutely just, a man of the best 
type of the Old German School. Naturally, he did not, any more 
than his colleagues, permit of individuality, and we had literally 
to know our science books by heart. But he never made any 
difference in treatment between one pupil and another. He hada 
high reputation as a scientific authority in our part of the world, 
and even the Governor-General (Oberprasident) of the Province 
of Posen recognised this and allowed his two daughters to attend 
Herr Streng’s classes, This was a great honour for the school, 
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for the girls naturally received their education at home and would 
never dream of mixing with the children of a public Secondary 
School, not even with the daughters of officers and officials. It 
happened that I was rather good at science, and dear Herr Streng 
knew and appreciated the fact. So he had the audacity to place 
me between the Governor-General’s daughters, who were quite 
beginners, and to whom I was able to explain away difficulties. 
They always listened most graciously to my respectful explanations, 
but never departed from the icy-cold and haughty demeanour 
of their thirteen years, though their dignity, and perhaps innate 
good breeding, never allowed them to be rude and discourteous 
like the daughters of their father’s less elevated official assistants. 

My other strong point was foreign languages, and these must have 
saved me from many a disaster. We studied French for seven, 
and English for four years. It was curious that, in spite of my 
political prejudices, I loved the English language at once, and felt 
a warm sympathy and affection for my English teacher. She 
was not really English, but had lived in England for quite fifteen 
years as governess in an old country-house. Was it the spirit 
of this free country, or was it merely the fact of having travelled 
that made Miss Albert so much more just, so far superior to all the 
prejudices and small meannesses under which I had always had 
to suffer? I think it must have been the life amongst refined 
English people which caused her to be so different from all the 
other teachers, and to treat me exactly like the rest of her pupils. 
She was always calm, perhaps even a little stiff, but she never 
discouraged any efforts on my part, and often a friendly smile 
seemed to play over her face, plain in itself, and yet to me full of a 
great charm—the light of kindly understanding. No wonder that 
under her I worked hard and joyously, and that my reports in 
English got better and better. 

But German literature was my favourite subject; not that 
I was ever brilliant, but I found it possible here to overcome my 
deadly shyness. So long as I was allowed to choose my own words 
I was all right, but generally in German, as well as in most other 
subjects, we had to use exactly those of the teacher, or repeat the 
actual text of our books. It meant memorising, and constant 
learning by heart, but not much thinking was required, or even 
desired, by the school authorities, 

Herr Hilfe, the literature master during my most important 
years, was a replica of Herr Daumer. In his case also everything 
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was scheduled and labelled, but the subject afforded more scope 
for imagination and individual thought, though Herr Hilfe did 
his best to repress in us even the slightest tendency in these 
directions. 

Definition and structure were everything. With him, we were 
never allowed to read a single line without having every word 
explained in the actual and esoteric senses, without giving in detail 
the writer’s reason for using it, and stating its value from the point 
of view of grammar and construction. If only once we had been 
allowed to read on, drinking in the beauty of the words, even if 
there had been a risk of our not appreciating the full meaning in 
the poet’s and Herr Hilfe’s sense! The most lovely poem can 
become prosaic and devoid of all beauty under the dissecting knife 
of the German teacher. 

I read a good deal in those days, mostly classical writers, but 
not at school. I hated Schiller, and even to this day have never 
been able to read a single line of his to myself. At school, Schiller 
was the God, the poet. Of course there was Goethe, but he was 
too universal, too cosmopolitan ; only Schiller was the true German 
poet, and he was read and re-read, year after year. I fairly loathed 
him. However great might be the merit of his ‘ Wilhelm Tell’ 
and ‘ Maria Stuart,’ they became nothing but repulsive to me, 
when picked to pieces, boiled down, and analysed to the last shred. 


I was about fourteen when the cloud which had for so long 
hung over my school life seemed suddenly to lift. 

A new teacher had entered the school, and had taken over our 
class in German literature and essays. He dealt with us fifty girls 
(we were always about fifty in a class, the school containing over 
five hundred) in quite a different way from that which we had always 
experienced. He encouraged thinking, independent deductions, 
and individual reading ; he would read Goethe’s poems to us, let 
each girl choose the one she liked best, learn it, and recite it in 
her own way and according to her own understanding. 

To me this man was a revelation. He had no prejudices, and 
from the first moment he made me forget my awkward timidity 
and fear of ridicule, with the result that I had my answer ready 
whenever he put a question, and ten minutes after the com- 
mencement of his first lesson he actually asked the. whole class 
‘to try to imitate Gertrude’s concentrated interest in the subject 


and the rapidity of her thought.’ 
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These words nearly stunned me; I was so absolutely un- 
accustomed to being in the least appreciated, and now I was being 
praised, and even named as an example to the other girls. It 
was almost too much to bear, but these generous words had a 
wonderful effect on my later life. 

When I got home after this first day of bliss, I began to medi- 
tate on my position at school. Why was I so painfully shy and 
awkward, why always conscious of being ridiculous, and always 
suspicious of having said something stupid? Evidently, it was 
possible for me even to say something worth hearing ; why then 
should I feel inferior to all my school-fellows ? 

Although I had long recognised the true cause of their cruel 
behaviour—my race—I had up till now never been able to dis- 
sociate from it a low estimate of my own personality. I had 
always felt that something must be wrong with me to lead them 
to slight me so, and enable them always to make me appear in a 
disadvantageous light. 

But now, in one blessed moment, I had suddenly found my 
feet and attained some degree of self-confidence, with the thought : 
‘It is not that I am inferior ; it is only because I am shy that they 
dare to treat me as they do.’ And I vowed in my inmost heart 
that from that day forth I would strive to overcome this weak- 
ness and stand up for myself. It was hard, and took a long time 
to accomplish, but I kept my vow, and I shall be for ever grateful 
to this genial teacher, who, unconsciously, emancipated me from 
my painful bondage. 

Herr Miinster taught us for just three months, and during this 
short time the love of knowledge, and knowledge itself, took pos- 
session of us. He developed both our characters and our brains, 
and the general level while he was with us was much higher than 
ever before, or after. But it is a marvel to me even now, how he 
got the best out of us and made us say our own thoughts, after 
the numbing and cramping process to which we had been subjected 
by his colleagues. 

Unfortunately, however, Herr Miinster was suddenly given to 
understand that his resignation would be welcome. In spite of 
his undeniable success with all his pupils, the headmaster con- 
sidered him a failure. He was too liberal, too broad-minded, for 
the narrow lines on which our teaching had to be conducted, and 
he was therefore disliked by Herr Altmann. One small incident 
showed clearly how little he was adapted to our groove. 
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At the opening of each term, one of the teachers had to make 
a speech to the assembled staff and pupils. It was the rule that 
this speech should be full of devout phrases, but I never heard one 
which gave any real moral teaching, or any sound advice for our 
daily life. It was Herr Miinster’s turn to speak, and he delivered 
an address which captivated us all, Prussians and Poles alike. He 
sketched to us the early history of our district, told us of its varied 
beauties and natural interests, and incited us to love for its own 
sake the strip of country in which we were born. 

Such a speech had never been heard before on such an occasion, 
one that awakened the interest of all its hearers. But it was not 
at all what the headmaster had expected. His face looked grim 
thunder. He rose, climbed the pulpit with a heavy step, and 
said, in a voice full of suppressed wrath : 

“My colleague has given us a speech in which he has quite 
forgotten to mention Almighty God and our Saviour Jesus Christ. 
I do so now, and I add these few words to repair his mistake. He 
seems to think that we are all equal, Lutherans, Roman Catholics, 
and Jews, but I say—and mark my words—only Lutherans can 
bring up children in true education and culture, full of high ideals ; 
the others can do nothing but breed them.’ 

There was a hush over us all, and the function ended more 
hastily than was usually the case. One thought was in all our 
minds: ‘What is Herr Miinster going to do?’ Naturally, 
the only course open to him was to resign, which he did at the 
first opportunity ; and so, after three months of most successful 
teaching, nothing was left of him but a grateful memory in the 
heart of some of his pupils. 

I believe he is now—or was, before the war—headmaster of 
a somewhat smaller Secondary school in another part of the dis- 
trict. If so, I am sure that the girls under his care and influence 
will grow up, not only to be happy, but to be intelligent and 
useful members of society, who may perhaps one day help towards 
the formation of a new and better Germany. 

Herr Miinster’s broadmindedness is shown in one very small 
instance. I used often to meet him in the Friedrichstrasse, one of 
our most frequented streets, wheeling a perambulator which quite 
unmistakably contained his youngest child, whilst his twin-sons, 
sturdy little boys of three, had each hold of a trouser-leg. Thus 
they marched gaily along, not caring in the least for the undisguised 
and freely expressed astonishment of the passers-by. A man who 
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wheels a perambulator in Germany condemns himself to ridicule, 
and a teacher, whose duty it is dlways to be dignified and 
gravely superior, simply risks his livelihood by thus exposing him- 
self to the laughter and sneers of, maybe, the parents of his pupils. 
Only those who have lived for a long time in Germany can realise 
how much moral courage and strength of character were shown 
by Herr Miinster on these occasions. I have the strong con- 
viction that he, at least, does not approve of the methods employed 
by his fellow-countrymen in the present war, just as he did not 
approve of the line adopted in dealing with us little girls in our 
school. , 

At the end of each term we had to pass an examination, oral 
and written, on all our main subjects, namely, German essays 
and literature, French and English essays and translation, science, 
history, geography, mathematics and geometry, according to age 
and standard. 

It was always a fearful time, dreaded by everybody except 
the few ‘ elect,’ and the prospect of it gave us many sleepless nights. 

The oral examination was conducted in this way. About 
three weeks before the end of the term, the headmaster would 
burst in upon us at odd times, and without preliminaries examine us 
viva voce on any given subject. On these occasions Herr Altmann 
was even more terrible to us than usual, with his long white beard, 
thundering voice, and very, very bad language. Even when in 
his best humour, he never addressed us otherwise than as ‘ empty- 
headed pigs,’ ‘ dirty beggars,’ ‘ double idiots,’ or worse, even after 
we had passed the age of childhood, and at fifteen or sixteen 
regarded ourselves as ‘ flappers.’ His manners towards us seemed 
formed on the model of the non-commissioned officer, and the 
military cloak which he always wore helped to carry out the 
resemblance. 

The actual method of examination can easily be imagined, 
and I need therefore not dwell upon it. The blood would freeze 
in the victim’s veins as he called her up, and after the operation, 
whether undergone successfully or not, one felt like a lemon squeezed 
to the last drop, and utterly exhausted physically as well as 
mentally. Woe to the girl who lost her head, as might so easily 
happen under the glare of those hard scrutinising eyes, and the 
chill of those sneering lips. 

But how this manner changed when he came across one of 
the ‘ elect,’ the daughters of officers and officials, although—whether 
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by chance, or because they had always been spoiled and pre- 
ferred—these girls were not only below the average, but, as a rule, 
always held the very bottom of the class. 

Whenever the names of these girls were called, Herr Altmann’s 
grim face assumed an amiable smile, and in the most encouraging 
way he would ask his easiest questions, much below the normal 
standard. If it happened that I had gone through my own ordeal, 
and could follow with a comparatively easy mind the little scene 
which invariably took place, I could not help feeling some amuse- 
ment. Let me give a very simple example, in geography. 

Headmaster : ‘ My dear child, can you tell me the tributaries 
of the Rhine ?’ 

No answer. 

‘ Well, just think a little. What is the wine which your father 
drinks at dinner ? ’ 

‘ Champagne.’ 

“No, no. I mean a German wine. But I see you are pretty 
near the truth. Sparkling Moselle was really in your mind, was 
it not ? Well, I see you know your subject. Let us go on to the 
next.’ 

And so on, ad infinitum. 

On the ground of these oral examinations it was regularly 
announced that Marie Bergen—my special tyrant—the daughter 
of the Chef de Parquet, Mathilde von Schwarzenkopf—of very 
old Prussian aristocracy—Victoria von Wrangeln, daughter of 
the Burgomaster, Hildegard von Kammerkopf, daughter of the 
General Commanding the 5th Division—the Posen- Corps—and 
several others, had distinguished themselves to such an extent 
and shown such knowledge of their subjects, that it was thought 
fit to exempt them from the written examination. I never knew 
of a case when any of the others were thus exempted. 

One circumstance was rather remarkable, and I think I must 
mention it, though it sounds rather like boasting. It was a fact, 
recognised and admitted by the teachers themselves, that the 
Jewish children formed the cream of each class as regards knowledge, 
quickness of grasp, and individual thought—this latter much to 
their disadvantage. Even physically they were much stronger 
and bigger than their ‘ Aryan’ comrades, probably owing to better 
feeding. 

I may here mention, incidentally, that the German system 
of marking is quite different from the English. Not the points, 
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but the mistakes, are counted. Of course, it comes to the same 
in the end, but somehow it sounds nicer to have the points counted 
for you, instead of the mistakes against you. All reports and marks 
are therefore divided into five classes : 

No.1, which means ‘ very good,’ or work without mistakes. 

No. 2, ‘ good,’ for which two or three mistakes are allowed. 

No. 3, ‘ sufficient.’ 

No. 4, ‘ not quite sufficient’; and 

No. 5, ‘ absolutely insufficient,’ this latter being generally the 
standard of the daughters of the aristocracy and the official class. 

One subject was quite unknown in Germany, a subject which 
appeals with special attraction to intelligent children, and that 
is ‘General Knowledge,’ which affords such wide facilities for 
arousing healthy interest and developing the young minds. It 
was, however, not only not encouraged, but absolutely forbidden in 
our schools. The subject was regarded as altogether much too 
free and not sufficiently conforming to any definite rule; also it 
was likely to lead to ‘ thinking,’ and individual thinking, except 
under the strict guidance of the teacher, was a thing not to 
be contemplated. ‘You must not think for yourself’ was a 
stereotyped order. 

The reports were given out four times a year, at the end of each 
term. Easter was the end of the school year, and it was then 
that the great changes, the transfer to a higher standard, took 
place. 

The examinations before the close of this term were especially 
severe, and of course of quite special importance. If we trembled 
before the ordinary examinations, how much more so now, when 
our move depended on the result. To be promoted (versetzt) or 
not, was with us a question of life or death in the literal sense 
of the words. The girls who failed were in absolute disgrace, not 
only during the céming year, but throughout their whole school 
life, and even later, when school had long closed its doors behind 
the now grown-up young lady, it was remembered to her shame 
that she had not been promoted. It was even worse than having 
a discipline-mark. From the very beginning, teachers and parents 
alike impressed on the children that failure was a disgrace too 
great to be borne, a criminal disgrace which could never be for- 
given nor effaced, not in many years to come. 

Few girls had the courage to face life again at the same schoo! 
after a failure (a second failure, in the same class, meant expulsion) 
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and a good many felt that they could not face life at all any more, 
and committed, or attempted, suicide. Some—as happened more 
than once in my own class—ran away without food or money, to 
hide their shame in the woods, and were eventually picked up, 
half starved and quite exhausted, to be brought back to the scene 
of their ignominy. 

This went on, year after year, not only in our school but through- 
out the whole of Prussia ; and so great became the ever-increasing 
number of boys and girls who committed suicide after the Easter 
results had been given out that, a few years ago, the newspapers 
awoke to the danger of a system which robbed the State of so 
many young citizens. Articles—in which the merely humanitarian 
aspect of the case was usually overlooked—were constantly directed 
against the excessive strictness of the Secondary High Schools 
and Colleges, but these efforts were of no avail, and the numbers 
of the victims showed no diminution. I am thankful to say that 
I was always fortunate enough to escape, but I am convinced that, 
if I had failed to be moved on, I should never have been able to 
face school again, and I think that at such a time I would have 
succeeded in finding a knife with a point. 





MOON OF ISRAEL. 
A TALE OF THE EXODUS. 
BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


CHAPTER VI. (continued). 
THE LAND OF GOSHEN. 


Takinc a Hebrew lad to run before the horses as our guide, we 
drove to the banks of a canal where the Israelites made bricks 
of mud which, after drying in the sun, were laden into boats that 
waited for them on the canal and taken away to other parts of 
Egypt to be used on Pharaoh’s works. Thousands of men were 
engaged upon this labour, toiling in gangs under the command of 
Egyptian overseers who kept count of the bricks, cutting their 
number upon tally sticks, or sometimes writing them upon sherds. 
These overseers were brutal fellows, for the most part of a low class, 
who used vile language to the slaves. Nor were they content 
with words. Noting a crowd gathered at one place and hearing 
cries, we went to sec what passed. Here we found a lad stretched 
upon the ground being cruelly beaten with hide whips, so that 
the blood randown him. At a sign from the Prince I asked what 
he had done and was told roughly,.for the overseers and their 
guards did not know who we were, that during the past six days 
he had only made half of his allotted tale of bricks. 

“Loose him,’ said the Prince quietly. 

‘Who are you that give me orders ? ’ asked the head overseer, 
who was helping to hold the lad while the guards flogged him. 
‘Begone, lest I serve you as I serve this idle fellow.’ 

Seti looked at him, and as he looked his lips turned white. 

‘Tell him,’ he said to me. 

“You dog!’ I gasped. ‘Do you know who it is to whom 
you dare to speak thus 2’ 

“No, nor care. Lay on, guard.’ 

The Prince, whose robes were hidden by a wide-sleeved cloak of 
common stuff and make, threw the cloak open revealing beneath it 
the pectoral he had worn in the Court, a beautiful thing of gold 
whereon were inscribed his royal names and titles in black and red 
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enamel. Also he held up his right hand, on which was a signet 
of Pharaoh’s that he woré as his commissioner. The men stared, 
then one of them who was more learned than the rest cried, 

‘ By the gods! this is his Highness the Prince of Egypt !’ 
at which words all of them fell upon their faces. 

‘Rise,’ said Seti to the lad, who looked at him, forgetting his 
pain in his wonderment, ‘ and tell me why you have not delivered 
your tale of bricks.’ 

‘Sir,’ sobbed the boy in bad Egyptian, ‘for two reasons. First, 
because I am a cripple, see,’ and he held up his left arm, which 
was withered and thin as a mummy’s, ‘and therefore cannot work 
quickly. Secondly, because my mother, whose only child I am, is 
a widow and lies sick in bed, so that there are no women or children 
in our home who can go out to gather straw for me, as Pharaoh 
has commanded that we should do. Therefore I must spend 
many hours in searching for straw, since I have no means wherewith 
to pay others to do this for me.’ 

‘ Ana,’ said the Prince, ‘ write down this youth’s name with the 
place of his abode, and if his tale prove true, see that his wants 
and those of his mother are relieved before we depart from Goshen. 
Write down also the names of this overseer and his fellows and 
command them to report themselves at my camp to-morrow at 
sunrise, when their case shall be considered. Say to the lad also 
that, being one afflicted by the gods, Pharaoh frees him from the 
making of bricks and all other labour of the State.’ 

Now while I did these things the overseer and his companions 
beat their heads upon the ground and prayed for mercy, being 
cowards as the cruel always are. His Highness answered them 
never a word, but only looked at them with cold eyes, and I noted 
that his face which was so kind had grown terrible. So those men 
thought also, for that night they ran away to Syria, leaving their 
families and all their goods behind them, nor were they ever seen 
again in Egypt. 

When I had finished writing the Prince turned and, walking 
to where the chariot waited, bade the driver cross the canal by a 
bridge there was here. We drove on a while in silence, following 
a track which ran between the cultivated land and the desert. 
At length I pointed to the sinking sun and asked if it were not 
time to return. 

‘Why ?’ replied the Prince. ‘The sun dies, but there rises 
the full moon to give us light, and what have we to fear with swords 
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at our sides and her Highness Userti’s mail beneath our robes ? 
Oh! Ana, I am weary of men with their cruelties and shouts and 
strugglings, and I find this wilderness a place of rest, for in it I. 
seem to draw nearer to my own soul and the Heaven whence it 
came, or so I hope.’ 

‘Your Highness is fortunate to have a soul to which he cares 
to draw near; it is not so with all of us,’ I answered laughing, 
for I sought to change the current of his thoughts by provoking 
argument of a sort that he loved. 

Just then, however, the horses, which were not of the best, came 
toa halt on a slope of heavy sand. Nor would Seti allow the driver 
to flog them, but commanded him to let them rest a space. While 
they did so we descended from the chariot and walked up the desert 
rise, he leaning on myarm. As we reached its crest we heard sobs 
and a soft voice speaking on the further side. Who it was that 
spoke and sobbed we could not see, because of a line of tamarisk 
shrubs which once had been a fence. 

‘More cruelty, or at least more sorrow,’ whispered Seti. ‘ Let 
us look.’ 

So we crept to the tamarisks, and peeping through their feathery 
tops, saw a very sweet sight in the pure rays of that desert moon. 
There, not five paces away, stood a woman clad in white, young 
and shapely in form. Her face we could not see because it was 
turned from us, also the long dark hair which streamed about her 
shoulders hid it. She was praying aloud, speaking now in Hebrew, 
of which both of us knew something, and now in Egyptian, as does 
one who is accustomed to think in either tongue, and stopping 
from time to time to sob. 

‘O God of my people,’ she said, ‘send me succour and bring 
me safe home, that Thy child may not be left alone in the wilderness 
to become the prey of wild beasts, or of men who are worse than 
beasts.’ . 

Then she sobbed, knelt down on a great bundle which I saw 
was stubble straw, and again began to pray. This time it was in 
Egyptian, as though she feared lest the Hebrew should be overheard 
and understood. 

‘O God,’ she said, ‘ O God of my fathers, help my poor heart, 
help my poor heart ! ’ . 

We were about to withdraw, or rather to ask her what she ailed, 
when suddenly she turned her head, so that the light fell full upon 
her face. So lovely was it that I caught my breath and the Prince 
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at my side started. Indeed it was more than lovely, for as a lamp 
shines through an alabaster vase or a shell of pearl so did the spirit 
within this woman shine through her tear-stained face, making it 
mysterious as the night. Then I understood, perhaps for the first 
time, that it is the spirit which gives true beauty both to maid 
and man and not the flesh. The white vase of alabaster, however 
shapely, is still a vase alone ; it is the hidden lamp within that graces 
it with the glory of a star. And those eyes, those large, dreaming 
eyes aswim with tears and hued like richest lapis-lazuli, oh! what 
man could look on them and not be stirred ? 

‘ Merapi! ’ I whispered. 

‘Moon of Israel !’ murmured Seti, ‘ filled with the moon, lovely 
as the moon, mystic as the moon and worshipping the moon, her 
mother.’ 

‘She is in trouble; let us help her,’ I said. 

‘Nay, wait a while, Ana, for never again shall you and I see 
such a sight as this.’ 

Low as we spoke beneath our breath, I think the lady heard us. 
At least her face changed and grew frightened. Hastily she rose, 
lifted the great bundle of straw upon which she had been kneeling 
and placed it on her head. She ran a few steps, then stumbled 
and sank down with a little moan of pain. In an instant we were 
at her side. She stared at us affrighted, for who we were she could 
not see because of the wide hoods of our common cloaks that made 
us look like midnight thieves, or slave-dealing Bedouins. 

‘Oh! Sirs,’ she babbled, ‘harm me not. I have nothing of 
value on me save this amulet.’ 

‘Who are you and what do you here?’ asked the Prince dis- 
guising his voice. 

‘Sirs, I am Merapi the daughter of Nathan the Levite, he whom 
the accursed Egyptian captain, Khuaka, murdered at Tanis.’ 

‘How do you dare to call the Egyptians accursed ?’ asked Seti 
in tones made gruff to hide his laughter. 

“Oh! Sirs, because they are—I mean because I thought you 
were Arabs who hate them, as we do. At least this Egyptian was 
accursed, for the high Prince Seti, Pharaoh’s heir, caused him to 
be beheaded for that crime.’ 

‘And do you also hate the high Prince Seti, Pharaoh’s heir, 
and call him accursed ? ’ 

She hesitated, then in a doubtful voice, said, 

‘No, I do not hate him.’ 
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‘Why not, seeing that you hate the Egyptians of whom he is 
one of the first and therefore twice worthy of hatred, being the son 
of your oppressor, Pharaoh ?’ 

‘Because, although I have tried my best, I cannot. Also,’ 
she added’ with the joy of one who has found a good reason, ‘ he 
avenged my father.’ 

‘That is no cause, girl, seeing that he only did what the law 
forced him to do. They say that this dog of a Pharaoh’s son is 
here in Goshen upon some mission. Is it true, and have you seen 
him ? Answer, for we of the desert folk desire to know.’ 

‘T believe it is true, Sir, but I have not seen him.’ 

‘Why not, if he is here ?’ 

‘Because I did not wish to, Sir. Why should a daughter of 
Israel desire to look upon the face of a prince of Egypt ?’ 

‘In truth I do not know,’ replied Seti, forgetting his feigned 
voice. Then, seeing that she glanced at him sharply, he added in 
gruff tones, 

‘Brother, either this woman lies or she is none other than the 
maid they call Moon of Israel who dwells with old Jabez the Levite, 
her uncle. What think you ?’ 

‘I think, Brother, that she lies, and for three reasons,’ I answered, 
falling into the jest. ‘First, she is too fair to be of the black 
Hebrew blood.’ 

‘Oh! Sir,’ moaned Merapi, ‘my mother was a Syrian lady of 
the mountains, with a skin as white as milk, and eyes blue as the 
heavens.’ 

‘Secondly,’ I went on without heeding her, ‘if the great Prince 
Seti is really in Goshen and she dwells there, it is unnatural that she 
should not have gone to look upon him. Being a woman only two 
things would have kept her away, one—that she feared and hated 
him, which she denies, and the other—that she liked him too well, 
and, being prudent, thought it wisest not to look upon him more.’ 

When she heard the first of these words, Merapi glanced up with 
her lips parted as though to answer. Instead, she dropped her eyes 
and seemed suddenly to choke, while even in the moonlight I 
saw the red blood pour to her brow and along her white arms. 

‘Sir,’ she gasped, ‘why should you affront me? I swear that 
never till this moment did I think such a thing. Surely it would 
be treason,’ 

“Without doubt,’ interrupted Seti, ‘ yet one of a sort that kings 
might pardon.’ 
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‘Thirdly,’ I went on as though I heard neither of them, ‘if 
this girl were what she declares, she would not be wandering alone 
in the desert at night, seeing that I have heard among the Arabs that 
Merapi, daughter of Nathan the Levite, is a lady of no mean blood 
among the Hebrews and that her family has wealth. Still, however 
much she lies, we can see for ourselves that she is beautiful.’ 

‘ Yes, Brother, in that we are fortunate, since without doubt she 
will sell for a high price among the slave-traders beyond the desert.’ 

‘Oh! Sir,’ cried Merapi, seizing the hem of his robe, ‘ surely 
you who I feel, I know not why, are no evil thief, you who have 
a mother and, perchance, sisters, would not doom a maiden to such 
a fate. Misjudge me not because I am alone. Pharaoh has com- 
manded that we must find straw for the making of bricks. This 
morning I came far to search for it on behalf of a neighbour whose 
wife is ill in childbed. But towards sundown I slipped and cut 
myself upon the edge of a sharp stone. See,’ and holding up her foot 
she showed a wound beneath the instep from which the blood still 
dropped, a sight that moved both of us not a little, ‘and now I 
cannot walk and carry this heavy straw which I have been at such 
pains to gather.’ 

‘Perchance she speaks truth, Brother,’ said the Prince, ‘and 
if we took her home we might earn no small reward from Jabez the 
Levite. But first tell me, Maiden, what was that prayer which you 
made to the moon, that Hathor should help your heart ?’ 

‘Sir,’ she answered, ‘only the idolatrous Egyptians pray to 
Hathor, the Lady of Love.’ 

‘I thought that all the world prayed to the Lady of Love, 
Maiden. But what of the prayer? Is there some man whom you 
desire ?’ 

‘None,’ she answered angrily. 

‘Then why does your heart need so much help that you ask it 
of the air ? Is there perchance someone whom you do not desire ?’ 

She hung her head and made no answer. 

“Come, Brother,’ said the Prince, ‘this lady is weary of us, 
and I think that if she were a true woman she would answer our 
questions more readily. Let us go and leave her. As she cannot 
walk we can take her later if we wish.’ 

‘ Sirs,’ she said, ‘I am glad that you are going, since the hyenas 
will be safer company than two men who can threaten to sell a 
helpless woman into slavery. Yet as we part to meet no more I 
will answer your question. In the prayer to which you were not 
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ashamed to listen I did not pray for any lover, I prayed to be 
rid of one.’ 

‘Now, Ana,’ said the Prince, bursting into laughter and throwing 
back his dark cloak, ‘do you discover the name of that unhappy 
man of whom the lady Merapi wishes to be rid, for I dare not.’ 

_ She gazed into his face and uttered a little cry. 

‘Ah!’ she said, ‘I thought I knew the voice again when once 
you forgot your part. Prince Seti, does your Highness think that 
this was a kind jest to practise upon one alone and in fear ?’ 

‘Lady Merapi,’ he answered smiling, ‘ be not wroth, for at least 
it was a good one and you have told us nothing that we did not 
know. You may remember that at Tanis you said that you were 
afianced and there was that in your voice——. Suffer me now to 
tend this wound of yours.’ 

Then he knelt down, tore a strip from his ceremonial robe of fine 
linen, and began to bind up her foot, not unskilfully, being a man 
full of strange and unexpected knowledge. As he worked at the 
task, watching them, I saw their eyes meet, saw too that rich 
flood of colour creep once more to Merapi’s brow. Then I began 
to think it unseemly that the Princo of Egypt should play the 
leech to a woman’s hurts in the desert, and to wonder why he had 
not left that humble task to me. 

Presently the bandaging was done and made fast with a royal 
scarabaeus mounted on a pin of gold, which the Prince wore in his 
garments. On it was cut an uraeus crown and beneath it were 
the signs which read ‘ Lord of the Lower and the Upper Land,’ 
being Pharaoh’s style and title. 

‘See now, Lady,’ he said, ‘ you have Egypt beneath your foot,’ 
and when she asked him what he meant, he read her the writing 
upon the jewel, whereat for the third time she coloured to the eyes. 
Then he lifted her up, instructing her to rest her weight upon his 
shoulder, saying he feared lest the scarab, which he valued, should 
be broken. 

Thus we started, I bearing the bundle of straw behind as he 
bade me, since, he said, having been gathered with such toil, it 
must not be lost. On reaching the chariot, where we found the guide 
gone and the driver asleep, he sat her in it upon his cloak, and 
wrapped her in mine which he borrowed, saying I should not need 
it who must carry the straw. Then he mounted also and they 
drove away at a foot’s pace. As I walked after the chariot with 
the straw that fell about my ears, I heard nothing of their further 
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talk, if indeed they talked at all, which, the driver being present, 
perhaps they did not. Nor in truth did I listen who was engaged 
in thought as to the hard lot of these poor Hebrews, who must 
collect this dirty stuff and bear it so far, made heavy as it was 
by the clay that clung about the roots. 

Even now, as it chanced; we did not reach Goshen withopt 
further trouble. Just as we had crossed the bridge over the canal 
I, toiling behind, saw in the clear moonlight a young man running 
towards us. He was a Hebrew, tall, well-made and very handsome 
in his fashion. His eyes were dark and fierce, his nose was hooked, 
his teeth were regular and white, and his long, black hair hung 
down in a mass upon his shoulders. He held a wooden staff in 
his hand and a naked knife was girded about his middle. Seeing 
the chariot he halted and peered at it, then asked in Hebrew if 
those who travelled had seen aught of a young Israelitish lady 
who was lost. 

‘If you seek me, Laban, I am here,’ replied Merapi, speaking 
from the shadow of the cloak. 

‘What do you there alone with an Egyptian, Merapi?’ he 
said fiercely. 

What followed I do not know, for they spoke so quickly in their 
unfamiliar tongue that I could not understand them. At length 
Merapi turned to the Prince, saying, 

‘ Lord, this is Laban my affianced, who commands me to descend 
from the chariot and accompany him as best I can.’ 

‘ And I, Lady, command you to stay init. Laban your affianced 
can accompany us.’ 

Now at this Laban grew angry, as I could see he was prone to do, 
and stretched out his hand as though to push Seti aside and seize 
Merapi. 

‘Have a care, man,’ said the Prince, while I, throwing down 
the straw, drew my sword and sprang between them, crying, 

‘Slave, would you lay hands upon the Prince of Egypt ?’ 

‘Prince of Egypt!’ he said, drawing back astonished, then 
added sullenly, ‘ Well, what does the Prince of Egypt with my 
affianced ? 

‘He helps her who is hurt to her home, having found her 
helpless in the desert with this accursed straw,’ I answered. 

‘Forward, driver,’ said the Prince, and Merapi added : “ Peace, 
Laban, and bear the straw which his Highness’s companion has 
carried such a weary way.’ 
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He hesitated a moment, then snatched up the bundle and set 
it on his head. 

As we walked side by side, his evil temper seemed to get the 
better of him. Without ceasing, he grumbled because Merapi was 
alone in the chariot with an Egyptian. At length I could bear 
it no longer. . 

‘Be silent, fellow,’ I said. ‘Least of all men should you 
complain of what his Highness does, seeing that already he has 
avenged the killing of this lady’s father, and now has saved her 
from lying out all night among the wild beasts and men of the 
wilderness.’ 

‘ Of the first I have heard more than enough,’ he answered, ‘ and 
of the second doubtless I shall hear more than enough also. Ever 
since my affianced met this prince, she has looked on me with different 
eyes and spoken to me with another voice. Yes, and when I press 
for marriage, she says it cannot be for a long while yet, because she 
is mourning for her father—her father forsooth, whom she never 
forgave because he betrothed her to me according to the custom of 
our people.’ 

‘Perhaps she loves some other man?’ I queried, wishing to 
learn all I could about this lady. 

‘She loves no man, or did not a while ago. She loves herself 
alone.’ 

‘One with so much beauty may look high in marriage.’ 

‘High!’ he replied furiously. ‘How can she look higher than 
myself who am a lord of the line of Judah, and therefore greater far 
than an upstart prince or any other Egyptian, were he Pharaoh 
himself 2 ’ 

‘Surely you must be trumpeter to your tribe,’ I mocked, for 
my temper was rising. 

“Why ?’ he asked. ‘Are not the Hebrews greater than the 
Egyptians, as those oppressors soon shall learn, and is not a lord 
of Israel more than any idol-worshipper among your people ? ’ 

I looked at the man clad in mean garments and foul from his 
labour in the brickfield, marvelling at his insolence. There was no 
doubt but that he believed what he said ; I could see it in his proud 
eyeand bearing. He thought that his tribe was of more import in the 
world than our great and ancient nation, and that he, an unknown 
youth, equalled or surpassed Pharaoh himself. Then, being enraged 
by these insults, I answered, 

“You say so, but let us put it to the proof. I am but a scribe, 
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yet I have seen war. Linger a little that we may learn whether a 
lord of Israel is better than a scribe of Egypt.’ 

‘Gladly would I chastise you, Writer,’ he answered, ‘did 
not see your plot. You wish to delay me here, and perhaps to 
murder me by some foul means, while your master basks in the 
smiles of the Moon of Israel. Therefore I will not stay, but another 
time it shall be as you wish, and perhaps ere long.’ 

Now I think that I should have struck him in the face, though 
I am not one of those who love brawling. But at this moment 
there appeared a company of Egyptian horse led by none other 
than the Count Amenmeses. Seeing the Prince in the chariot, 
they halted and gave the salute. Amenmeses leapt to the 


ground. 
‘ We are come out to search for your Highness,’ he said, ‘ fearing 


lest some hurt had befallen you.’ 
‘I thank you, Cousin,’ answered the Prince, ‘ but the hurt has _ 


befallen another, not me.’ 
‘That is well, your Highness,’ said the Count, studying Merapi 
with a smile. ‘ Where is the lady wounded ? Not in the breast, 


I trust.’ 
‘No, Cousin, in the foot, which is why she travels with me in 


this chariot.’ 

‘ Your Highness was ever kind to the unfortunate. I pray you 
let me take your place, or suffer me to set this girl upon a horse.’ 

‘ Drive on,’ said Seti. 

So, escorted by the soldiers whom I heard making jests to each 
other about the Prince and the lady, as I think did the Hebrew Laban 
also, for he glared about him and ground his teeth, we came at 
last to the town. Here, guided by Merapi, the chariot was halted 
at the house of Jabez her uncle, a white-bearded old Hebrew with 
a cunning eye, who rushed from the door of his mud-roofed dwelling 
crying he had done no harm that soldiers should come to take 
him. 

‘It is not you whom the Egyptians wish to capture, it is your 
niece and my betrothed,’ shouted Laban, whereat the soldiers 
laughed, as did some women who had gathered round. Meanwhile 
the Prince was helping Merapi to descend out of the chariot, from 
which indeed he lifted her. The sight seemed to madden Laban, 
who rushed forward to tear her from his arms, and in the attempt 
jostled his Highness. The captain of the soldiers—he was an officer 
of Pharaoh’s bodyguard—lifted his sword in a fury and struck 
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Laban such a blow upon the head with the flat of the blade that 
he fell upon his face and lay there groaning. 

‘Away with that Hebrew dog and scourge him!’ cried the 
captaine ‘Is the royal blood of Egypt to be handled by such as 
he?’ 

Soldiers sprang forward to do his bidding, but Seti said quietly, 

‘Let the fellow be, friends ; he lacks manners, that is all. Is 
he hurt ?’ 

As he spoke Laban leapt to his feet and, fearing worse things, 
fled away with a curse and a glare of hate at the Prince. 

‘Farewell, Lady,’ said Seti. ‘I wish you a quick recovery.’ 

‘[ thank your Highness,’ she answered, looking about her con- 
fusedly. ‘ Be pleased to wait a little while that I may return to 
you your jewel.’ 

‘Nay, keep it, Lady, and if ever you are in need or trouble of 
any sort, send it to me who know it well and you shall not lack 
succour.’ 

She glanced at him and burst into tears. 

“Why do you weep ?’ he asked. 

‘Oh! your Highness, because I fear that trouble is near at 
hand. My affianced, Laban, has a revengeful heart. Help me to 
the house, my uncle.’ 

‘Listen, Hebrew,’ said Seti, raising his voice ; ‘if aught that is 
evil befalls this niece of yours, or if she is forced to walk whither 
she would not go, sorrow shall be your portion and that of all 
with whom you have to do. Do you hear ?’ 

‘O my Lord, I hear, I hear. Fear nothing. She shall be 
guarded carefully as—as she will doubtless guard that trinket 
on her foot.’ 


‘Ana,’ said the Prince to me that night, when I was talking 
with him before he went to rest, ‘I know not why, but I fear that 
man Laban ; he has an evil eye.’ 

‘T too think it would have been better if your Highness had 
left him to be dealt with by the soldiers, after which there would 
have been nothing to fear from him in this world.’ 

‘Well, I did not, so there’s an end. Ana, she is a fair woman 
and a sweet.’ 

‘The fairest and the sweetest that ever I saw, my Prince.’ 

“Be careful, Ana. I pray you be careful, lest you should fall 
in love with one who is already affianced.’ 
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I only looked at him in answer, and as I looked I bethought 
me of the words of Ki the Magician. So, I think, did the Prince ; 
at least he laughed not unhappily and turned away. 

For my part I rested ill that night, and when at last I @lept, it 
was to dream of Merapi making her prayer in the rays of the moon. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE AMBUSH. 


Ereut full days went by before we left the land of Goshen. The 
story that the Israelites had to tell was long, sad also. Moreover, 
they gave evidence as to many cruel things that they had suffered, 
and when this was finished the testimony of the guards and others 
must be called, all of which it was necessary to write down. Lastly, 
the Prince seemed to be in no hurry to be gone, as he said because 
he hoped that the two prophets would return from the wilderness, 
which they never did. During all this time Seti saw no more of 
Merapi, nor indeed did he speak of her, even when the Count 
Amenmeses jested him as to his chariot companion and asked him if 
he had driven again in the desert by moonlight. 

I, however, saw her once. When I was wandering in the town 
one day towards sunset, I met her walking with her uncle Jabez 
upon one side and her lover, Laban, on the other, like a prisoner 
between two guards. I thought she looked unhappy, but her foot 
seemed to be well again ; at the least she moved without limping. 

I stopped to salute her, but Laban scowled and hurried her away. 
Jabez stayed behind and fell into talk with me. He told me that 
she was recovered of her hurt, but that there had been trouble 
between her and Laban because of all that happened on that evening 
when she came by it, ending in his encounter with the captain. 

‘This young man seems to be of a jealous nature,’ I said, ‘ one 
who will make a harsh husband for any woman.’ 

“ Yes, learned scribe, jealousy has been his curse from youth as 
it is with so many of our people, and I thank God that I am not the 
woman whom he is to marry.’ 

‘Why, then, do you suffer her to marry him, Jabez ?’ 

‘ Because her father affianced her to this lion’s whelp when she 
was scarce more than a child, and among us that is a bond hard to 
break. For my own part,’ he added, dropping his voice, and glancing 
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round with his shifting eyes, ‘I should like to see my niece in some 
different place from that of the wife of Laban. With her great beauty 
and wit, she might become anything—anything if she had oppor- 
tunity. But under our laws, even if Laban died, as might happen 
to so violent a man, she could wed _ no one who is not a Hebrew.’ 

‘I thought she told us that her mother was a Syrian.’ 

‘That is so, Scribe Ana. She was a beautiful captive of war 
whom Nathan came to love and made his wife, and the daughter 
takes after her. Still she is Hebrew and of the Hebrew faith and 
congregation.- Had it not been so, she might have shone like 
a star, nay, like the very moon after which she is named, perhaps 
in the court of Pharaoh himself.’ 

‘As the great queen Taia did, she who changed the religion of 
Egypt to the worship of one god in a bygone generation,’ I suggested. 

‘TI have heard of her, Scribe Ana. She was a wondrous woman, 
beautiful too by her statues. Would that you Egyptians could find 
such another to turn your hearts to a purer faith and to soften them 
towards us poor aliens. When does his Highness leave the land 
of Goshen 2 ’ 

‘ At sunrise on the third day from this.’ 

‘Provision will be needed for the journey, much provision for 
so largea train. I deal in sheep and other foodstuffs, Scribe Ana.’ 

‘I will mention the matter to his Highness and to the Vizier, 
Jabez.’ 

‘I thank you, Scribe, and will be in waiting at the camp to- 
morrow morning. See, Laban returns with Merapi. One word, 
let his Highness beware of Laban. He is very revengeful and 
has not forgotten that sword-blow on the head.’ 

“Let Laban be careful,’ I answered. ‘Had it not been for his 
Highness the soldiers would have killed him the other night because 
he dared to offer affront to the royal blood. A second time he will 
not escape. Moreover, Pharaoh would avenge aught he did upon 
the people of Israel.’ 

“I understand. It would be sad if Laban were killed, very sad. 
But the people of Israel have One who can protect them even 
against Pharaoh and all his hosts. Farewell, learned Scribe. If 
ever I come to Tanis, with your leave we will talk more together.’ 

That night I told the Prince all that had passed. He listened, 
and said, 

“I grieve for the lady Merapi, for hers is like to be a hard fate. 
Yet,’ he added laughing, ‘ perhaps it is as well for you, friend, that 
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you should see no more of her who is sure to bring trouble wherever 
she goes. That woman has a face which haunts the mind, as the 
Ka haunts the tomb, and for my part I do not wish to look upon 
it again.’ 

‘TI am glad to hear it, Prince, and for my part, I have done with 
women, however sweet. I will tell this Jabez that the provisions 
for the journey will be bought elsewhere.’ 

‘Nay, buy them from him, and if Nehesi grumbles at the price, 
pay it on my account. The way toa Hebrew’s heart is through 
his treasure bags. If Jabez is well treated, it may make him kinder 
to his niece, of whom I shall always have a pleasant memory, for 
which I am grateful among this sour folk who hate us, and with 
reason.’ 

So the sheep and all the foodstuffs for the journey were boughit 
from Jabez at his own price, for which he thanked me much, and 
on the third day we started. At the last moment the Prince, 
whose mood seemed to be perverse that evening, refused to travel 
with the host upon the morrow because of the noise and dust. 
In vain did the Count Amenmeses reason with him, and Nehesi 
and the great officers implore him almost on their knees, saying 
that they must answer for his safety to Pharaoh and the Princess 
Userti. He bade them begone, replying that he would join them 
at their camp on the following night. I also prayed him to listen, 
but he told me sharply that what he had said he had said, and 
that he and I would journey in his chariot alone, with two armed 
runners and no more, adding that if I thought there was danger | 
could go forward with the troops. Then I bit my lip and was 
silent, whereon, seeing that he had hurt me, he turned and craved 
my pardon humbly enough as his kind heart taught him to do. 

“IT can bear no more of Amenmeses and those officers,’ he said, 
‘and I love to be in the desert alone. Last time we journeyed 
there we met with adventures that were pleasant, Ana, and at 
Tanis doubtless I shall find others that are not pleasant. Admit’ 
that Hebrew priest who is waiting to instruct me in the mysteries 
of his faith which I desire to understand.’ 

So I bowed and left him to make report that I had failed to 
shake his will. Taking the risk of his wrath, however, I did this— 
for had I not sworn to the Princess that I would protect him ? 
In place of the runners I chose two of the best and bravest soldiers 
to play their part. Moreover, I instructed that captain who smote 
down Laban to hide away with a score of picked men and enough 
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chariots to carry them, and to follow after the Prince, keeping 
just out of sight. 

So on the morrow the troops, nobles, and officers went on at 
daybreak, together with the baggage carriers ; nor did we follow 
them till many hours had gone by. Some of this time the Prince 
spent in driving about the town, taking note of the condition of the 
people. These, as I saw, looked on us sullenly enough, more so than 
before, I thought, perhaps because we were unguarded. Indeed, 
turning round I caught sight of a man shaking his fist and of an 
old hag spitting after us, and wished that we were out of the land 
of Goshen. But when I reported it to the Prince he only laughed 
and took no heed. 

‘All can see that they hate us Egyptians,’ he said. ‘ Well, 
let it be our task to try to turn their hate to love.’ 

‘That you will never do, Prince, it is too deep-rooted in their 
hearts ; for generations they have drunk it in with their mother’s 
milk. Moreover, this is a war of the gods of Egypt and of Israel, 
and men must go where their gods drive them.’ 

‘Do you think so, Ana? Then are men nothing but dust 
blown by the winds of heaven, blown from the darkness that is 
before the dawn to be gathered at last and for ever into the silent 
grave of night ?’ 

He brooded a while, then went on, 

“Yet if I were Pharaoh I would let these people go, for without 
doubt their god has much power and I tell you that I fear them.’ 

‘Why will he not let them go?’ Iasked. ‘They are a weak- 
ness, not a strength to Egypt, as was shown at the time of the 
invasion of the Barbarians, with whom they sided. Moreover, 
the value of this rich land of theirs, which they cannot take with 
them, is greater than that of all their labour.’ 

‘I do not know, friend. The matter is one upon which my 
father keeps his own counsel, even from the Princess Userti. Perhaps 
it is because he will not change the policy of his father, Rameses ; 
perhaps because he is stiff-necked to those who cross his will. 
Or it may be that he is held in this path by a madness sent of 
some god to bring loss and shame on Egypt.’ 

“Then, Prince, all the priests and nobles are mad also, from 
Count Amenmeses down.’ 

“Where Pharaoh leads priests and nobles follow. The question 
is, who leads Pharaoh ? Here is the temple of these Hebrews ; 
let us enter.’ 
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So we descended from the chariot, where, for my part, I would 
have remained, and walked through the gateway in the surrounding 
mud wall into the outer court of the temple, which on this the holy 
seventh day of the Hebrews was full of praying women, who feigned 
not to see us yet watched us out of the corners of their eyes. 
Passing through them we came to a doorway, by which we entered 
another court that was roofed over. Here were many men who 
murmured as we appeared. They were engaged in listening to a 
preacher in a white robe, who wore a strange-shaped cap and some 
ornaments on his breast. I knew the man; he was the priest 
Kohath who had instructed the Prince in so much of the mysteries 
of the Hebrew faith as he chose to reveal. On seeing us he ceased 
suddenly in his discourse, uttered some hasty blessing and advanced 
to greet us. 

I waited behind the Prince, thinking it well to watch his back 
among all those fierce men, and did not hear what the priest said 
to him, as he whispered in that holy place. Kohath led him forward, 
to free him from the throng, I thought, till they came to the head 
of the little temple that was marked by some steps, above which 
hung a thick and heavy curtain. The Prince, walking on, did not 
see the lowest of these steps in the gloom, which was deep. His 
foot caught on it; he fell forward, and to save himself grasped at 
the curtain where the two halves of it met, and dragged it open, 
revealing a chamber plain and small beyond, in which was an 
altar. That-was all I had time to see, for next instant a roar of 
rage rent the air and knives flashed in the gloom. 

“The Egyptian defiles the tabernacle!’ shouted one. ‘ Drag 
him out and kill him!’ screamed another. 

‘ Friends,’ said Seti, turning as they surged towards him, ‘if I 
have done aught wrong it was by chance——’ 

He could add no more, seeing that they were on him, or rather 
on me who had leapt in front of him. Already they had grasped 
my robes and my hand was on my sword-hilt, when the priest 
Kohath cried out, 

“Men of Israel, are you mad? Would you bring Pharaoh's 
vengeance on us ?’ 

They halted a little and their spokesman shouted, 

“We defy Pharaoh! Our God will protect us from Pharaoh. 
Drag him forth and kill him beyond the wall!’ 

Again they began to move, when a man, in whom I recognised 
Jabez, the uncle of Merapi, called aloud, 
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‘Cease! If this Prince of Egypt has done insult to Jahveh 
by will and not by chance, it is certain that he will avenge himself 
upon him. Shall men take the judgment of God into their own 
hands? Stand back and wait awhile. If Jahveh is affronted, 
the Egyptian will fall dead. If he does not fall dead, let him pass 
hence unharmed, for such is Jahveh’s will. Stand back, I say, 
while I count threescore.’ 

They withdrew a space and slowly Jabez began to count. 

Although at that time I knew nothing of the power of the god 
of Israel, I will say that I was filled with fear as one by one he counted, 
pausing at each ten. The scene was very strange. There by the 
steps stood the Prince against the background of the curtain, his 
arms folded and a little smile of wonder mixed with contempt upon 
his face, but not a sign of fear. On one side of him was I, who 
knew well that I should share his fate whatever it might be, and 
indeed desired no other ; and on the other the priest Kohath, whose 
hands shook and whose eyes started from his head. In front of 
us old Jabez counted, watching the fierce-faced congregation that 
ina dead silence waited for the issue. The count wenton. Thirty. 
Forty. Fifty-—oh! it seemed an age. 

At length sixty fell from his lips. He waited a while and all 
watched the Prince, not doubting but that he would fall dead. 
But instead he turned to Kohath and asked quietly if this 
ordeal was now finished, as he desired to make an offering to 
the temple, which he had been invited to visit, and begone. 

“Our God has given his answer,’ said Jabez. ‘ Accept it, men 
of Israel. What this Prince did he did by chance, not of design.’ 

They turned and went without a word, and after I had laid the 
offering, no mean one, in the appointed place, we followed them. 

‘It would seem that yours is no gentle god,’ said the Prince to 
Kohath, when at length we were outside the temple. 

“At least he is just, your Highness. Had it been otherwise, you 
who had violated his sanctuary, although by chance, would ere now 
be dead.’ 

‘Then you hold, Priest, that Jahveh has power to slay us when 
he is angry ?’ 

‘Without a doubt, your Highness—as, if our Prophe'. speak 
truth, I think that Egypt will learn ere all be done, » added 
grimly, 

Seti looked at him and answered, 

‘It may be so, but all gods, or their priests, claim the power to 
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torment and slay those who worship other gods. It is not only 
women who are jealous, Kohath, or so it seems. Yet I think that 
you do your god injustice, seeing that even if this strength is his, 
he proved more merciful than his worshippers, who knew well that 
I only grasped the veil to save myself from falling. If ever I visit 
your temple again it shall be in the company of those who can 
match might against might, whether of the spirit or the sword. 
Farewell,’ 

So we reached the chariot, near to which stood Jabez, he who 
had saved us. 

‘Prince,’ he whispered, glancing at the crowd who lingered not 
far away, silent and glowering, ‘I pray you leave this land swiftly 
for here your life is not safe. I know it was by chance, but you 
have defiled the sanctuary and seen that upon which eyes may not 
look save those of the highest priests, an offence no Israelite can 
forgive.’ 

‘And you, er your people, Jabez, would have defiled this sanc- 
tuary of my life, spilling my heart’s blood and not by chance. Surely 
you are a strange folk who seek to make an enemy of one who has 
tried to be your friend.’ 


“I do not seek it,’ exclaimed Jabez. ‘I would that we mighi 
have Pharaoh’s mouth and ear who soon will himself be Pharaoh 
upon our side. O Prince of Egypt, be not wroth with all the children 
of Israel because their wrongs have made some few of them stubborn 
and hard-hearted. Begone now, and of your goodness remember 


my words.’ 
“I will remember,’ said Seti, signing to the charioteer to drive 


on. 
Yet still the Prince lingered in the town, saying that he feared 


nothing and would learn all he could of this people and their ways 
that he might report the better of them to Pharaoh. For my part 
I believed that there was one face which he wished to see again 
before he left, but of this I thought it wise to say nothing. 

At length about midday we did depart, and drove eastwards 
on the track of Amenmeses and our company. All the afternoon 
we drove thus, preceded by the two soldiers disguised as runners 
and followed, as a distant cloud of dust told me, by the captain and 
his chariots, whom I had secretly commanded to keep us in sight. 

Towards evening we came to the pass in the stony hills which 
bounded the land of Goshen. Here Seti descended from the chariot, 
and we climbed, accompanied by the two soldiers whom I signed 
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to follow us, to the crest of one of these hills that was strewn with 
huge boulders and lined with ridges of sandstone, between which 
gullies had been cut by the winds of thousands of years, 

Leaning against one of these ridges we looked back upon a 
wondrous sight. Far away across the fertile plain appeared the 
town that we had left, and behind it the sun sank. It would seem 
as though some storm had broken there, although the firmament 
above us was clear and blue. At least in front of the town two 
huge pillars of cloud stretched from earth to heaven like the columns 
ofsome mighty gateway. One of these pillars was as though it were 
made of black marble, and the other like to molten gold. Between 
them ran a road of light ending in a glory, and in the midst of the 
glory the round ball of Ra, the Sun, burned like the eye of God. 
The spectacle was as awesome as it was splendid. 

‘Have you ever seen such a sky in Egypt, Prince ? ’I asked. 

‘Never,’ he answered, and although he spoke low, in that great 
stillness his voice sounded loud to me. 

For a while longer we watched, till suddenly the sun sank, and 
only the glory about it and above remained, which took shapes 
like to the palaces and temples of a city in the heavens, a far city 
that no mortal could reach except in dreams. 

‘I know not why, Ana,’ said Seti, ‘ but for the first time since 
I was a man I feel afraid. It seems to me that there are omens in 
that sky and I cannot read them. Would that Ki were here to 
tell us what is signified by the pillar of blackness to the right and 
the pillar of fire to the left, and what god has his home in the 
city of glory behind, and how man’s feet may walk along the shining 
road which reaches to its gates. I tell you that I am afraid; it 
is as though Death were very near to me and all his wonders open 
to my mortal sight.’ 

‘I too am afraid,’ I whispered. ‘Look! The pillars move. 
That of fire goes before; that of black cloud follows after, and 
between them I seem to see a countless multitude marcltiing in 
unending companies. See how the light glitters on their spears ! 
Surely the god of the Hebrews is afoot.’ 

“He, or some other god, or no god at all, who knows? Come, 
Ana, let us be going if we would reach that camp ere dark.’ 

So we descended from the ridge, and re-entering the chariot, 
drove on towards the neck of the pass. Now this neck was very 
narrow, not more than four paces wide for a certain distance, and 
on either side of the roadway were tumbled sandstone boulders, 
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between which grew desert plants, and gullies that had been cut 
by storm-water, while beyond these rose the sides of the mountain, 
Here the horses.went at a walk towards a turn in the path, at which 
point the land began to fall again. 

When we were about half a spear’s throw from this turn, of a 
sudden I heard a sound and, glancing to the right, perceived a woman 
leaping down the hillside towards us. The charioteer saw also 
and halted the horses, and the two runner guards turned and drew 
their swords. In less than half a minute the woman had reached 
us, coming out of the shadow so that the light fell upon her face. 

“Merapi ! ’ exclaimed the Prince and I, speaking as though with 
one breath. - 

Merapi it was indeed, but in evil case. Her long hair had broken 
loose and fell about her, the cloak she wore was torn, and there were 
blood and foam upon her lips. She stood gasping, since speak she 
could not for breathlessness, supporting herself with one hand upon 
the side of the chariot and with the other pointing to the bend in 
the road. At last a word came, one only. It was 

‘Murder!’ 

‘She means that she is going to be murdered,’ said the Prince 
to me. 

‘No,’ she panted, ‘you—you. The Hebrews. Go back!’ 

‘Turn the horses!’ I cried to the charioteer. 

He began with the help of the two guards, but because of the 
narrowness of the road and the steepness of the banks this was not 
easy. Indeed they were but half round in such fashion that they 
blocked the pathway from side to side, when a wild yell of ‘ Jahveh’ 
broke upon our ears, and from round the bend, a few paces away, 
rushed a horde of fierce, hook-nosed men, brandishing knives and 
swords. Scarcely was there time for us to leap behind the shelter 
of the chariot and make ready, when they were on us. 

‘ Hearken,’ I said to the charioteer as they came, ‘run as you 
never ran before, and bring up the guard behind ! ’ 

He sprang away like an arrow. 

‘Get back, Lady,’ cried Seti. ‘This is no woman’s work, and 
see here comes Laban to seek you,’ and he pointed with his sword 
to the leader of the murderers. 

She obeyed, staggering a few paces to a stone at the roadside, 
behind which she crouched. Afterwards she told me that she had 
no strength to go further, and indeed no will, since if we were killed, 
it were better that she who had warned us should be killed also. 
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Now they had reached us, the whole flood of them, thirty or 
forty men. The first who came stabbed the frightened horses, 
and down they went against the bank, struggling. On to the 
chariot leapt the Hebrews, seeking to get at us, and we met them as 
best we might, tearing off our cloaks and throwing them over our 
left arms to serve as shields. 

Oh ! what a fight was that. In the open, or had we not been 
prepared, we must have been slain at once, but, as it was, the place 
and the barrier of the chariot gave us some advantage. So narrow 
was the roadway, the walls of which were here too steep to climb, 
that not more than four of the Hebrews could strike at us at once, 
which four must first surmount the chariot or the still living 
horses. 

But we also were four, and thanks to Userti, two of us were clad 
in mail beneath our robes—four strong men fighting for their lives. 
Against us came four of the Hebrews. One leapt from the chariot 
straight at Seti, who received him upon the point of his iron sword, 
whereof I heard the hilt ring against his breast-bone. Down he 
came dead, throwing the Prince to the ground by the weight of 
his body. The Hebrew who attacked me caught his foot on the 
chariot pole and fell forward, so I killed him easily with a blow upon 
the head, which gave me time to drag the Prince to his feet again 
before another followed. The two guards also, sturdy fighters 
both of them, killed or mortally wounded their men. But others 
were pressing behind so thick and fast that I could keep no count 
of all that happened afterwards. 

Presently I saw one of the guards fall, slain by Laban. A stab. 
on the breast sent me reeling backwards ; had it not been for that 
mail I wassped. The other guard killed him who would have killed 
me, and then himself was killed by two who came on him at once, 

Now only the Prince and I were left, fighting back to back. He 
closed with one mag, a very great fellow, and wounded him on the 
hand, so that he dropped his sword. This man gripped him round 
the middle and they rolled together on the ground. Laban appeared 
and stabbed the Prince in the back, but the curved knife he was 
using snapped on the Syrian mail. I struck at Laban and wounded 
him on the head, dazing him so that he staggered back and seemed 
to fall over the chariot. Then others rushed at me, and but for 
Userti’s armour three times at least I must have died. Fighting 
madly, I staggered against the rock, and whilst waiting for a new 
onset, saw that Seti, hurt by Laban’s thrust, was now beneath the 
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great Hebrew, who had him by the throat and was choking the life 
out of him. 

I saw something else also—a woman holding a sword with both 
hands and stabbing downward, after which the grip of the Hebrew 
loosened from Seti’s throat. 

‘ Traitress ! ’ cried one, and struck at her, so that she reeled back 
hurt. Then when all seemed finished, and beneath the rain of blows 
my senses were failing, I heard the thunder of horses’ hoofs and the 
shout of ‘ Egypt ! Egypt !’ from the throats of soldiers. The flash 
of bronze caught my dazed eyes, and with the roar of battle in my 
ears I seemed to fall asleep just as the light of day departed. 


(To be continued.) 


THE MERCENARY ARMY. 
AN EPIGRAM IN CLASSICAL METRE. 


There amid old Gallic halls they guarded an earthly republic, 
Gladly giving their lives, royally, lightly lavish ; 

So they bought them a crown of an incorruptible empire, 
Seal’d to the Prince they serv’d—priz’d at a princely shilling. 


Haroitp P. Cooke. 
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